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Lawrence G. Lavengood 


Lawrence G. Lavengood was born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and received both 
his undergraduate and graduate training at the University of Chicago (M.A. 
47, Ph.D. ’53). Before coming to Northwestern in 1953 he had taught at Simp- 
son College, Iowa, and at the downtown college of the University of Chicago. 
He-has published articles in the professional journals in his field, most recently 
in the Harvard Business Review, and is especially interested in the problems of 
business ethics, on which topic he has lectured at the Ecumenical Institute and 
elsewhere. He is an associate professor in the Department of Business History 


in the School of Business. 


The article below was written for Tue Tri-QuarTERLY at the invitation of the 


editors. 


MARKETS AND MORALS 


A RECENT “PUBLIC SERVICE”’ advertise- 
ment, prepared by the National Advertising 
Council for display along the dropped edge of 
| ceilings in subway trains and buses, urged em- 
| ployers to ‘hire the handicapped.’’ The advice 
| carried the imprimatur of a veteran executive 
| whose face, benign as a cherub’s, dominated the 
| poster. From this Sistine likeness came the val- 
| idating testimony: ‘‘I know it’s good business.” 
| The employer who has neglected the physically 
unfortunate, or actually resisted hiring them, ob- 
}/ viously is up against it. Fellow managers are en- 
couraged by the Advertising Council to denounce 
his deficient business sense, and the public is 
tempted to lambaste him for cruelty. Threatened 
/ with such a thorough pounding, only a rare busi- 
} nessman in an age of image-worship and PR 
iconography will try to defend a policy of favoring 
the able-bodied. Perhaps there is no defense, but 
if the accused wants time to think before giving 
in, there might be one refuge. Possibly he could 
set his assailants to beating up each other instead 
of himself by asking a simple question: ‘‘What 
if, in my case, handicapped employees turn out 
‘to be bad business?”’ 

Immediately his commercial friends will de- 
mand to know how he distinguishes ‘‘bad’’ busi- 
ness from ‘‘good’’—a serve the man should be 
nimble enough to return across the net to his ques- 
tioners. During the ensuing squabble over profit 
maximization, optimum utilization of resources, 
long-run versus short-run advantage, and whether 
or not circumstances alter cases, the benevolent 
public will, of course, grow righteously impatient. 
A philanthropist will put popular sentiment into 
focus by insisting that, after all, profit and loss 
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are secondary matters. The important thing, 
which those who chase the Almighty Dollar will 
be scorned for overlooking, is to be morally cor- 
rect, even if some extra cost is attached. The 
dollar chasers then will turn upon their curious 
allies, the moralists, and berate them for their 
ignorance of the business system. 

At this point, if all goes according to like- 
lihood, the men of charity will declare the tem- 
porary alliance at an end. The men of commerce 
will retire to nurse their lumps with old poultices 
smeared in restorative salves like ‘‘You can’t 
beat the law of supply and demand,” ‘‘Savings 
determine investment,’’ and — most efficacious of 
all— ‘‘Higher costs cause inflation which eats 
up widows and orphans.” 

The once beleaguered non-employer of the hand- 
icapped will have faded betimes into a secure 
insignificance — indeed, into seeming irrelevance. 
The war started by his question will have moved 
far beyond its source. In the present environment, 
it may well burn itself out safely in a White 
House Conference on Business Ethics. 

The escape of our doubter from his inflamed 
accusers has a rough justice to it, but for the 
good of all in these perilously disoriented days 
he ought to be invited to probe the implications 
of his disquieting retort. Any conference on busi- 
ness ethics should cross-examine this man— and 
in the process, hopefully, the conference would be 
cross-examining its own members. In addition, 
the well-meant advertisement recommending em- 
ployment of the handicapped would make a splen- 
did Exhibit A—a much more challenging one, 
in fact, than the transcript of the notorious price- 
fixing case against certain manufacturers of elec- 


trical goods. That case simply details the opera- 
tions of men who skuiked about in the dark of 
the moon conspiring to break the law. If there is 
an ethical problem here, then western civilization 
has fallen upon such wretched times as only the 
Day of Judgment can remedy. 

The vexing questions concerning ethics and 
responsibility in business do not involve criminal 
acts, or heartless exploitation, or even willful 
indifference to the public interest. Very few busi- 
nessmen relish defying the law. Those who do 
are just bad men, and that—so far as ethics 
are concerned — is that. (Some businessmen may 
be content occasionally to let the letter of the 
law suggest the extent of their moral obligation, 
but then they hardly are unique among our 
citizens in availing themselves of this sanctuary.) 
Heartlessness probably never was a prominent 
characteristic of American business. We are a 
people easily moved by the actual sight of dis- 
advantage or suffering —and the chance of ex- 
ploiting anyone out of sight is a luxury now put 
fairly well out of reach by a huge body of welfare 
legislation. As for the public interest, business- 
men—especially executives of the larger cor- 
porations — often assume rather too much than 
too little solicitude for defining it. 

The grand and controversial issues regarding 
the interpretation of ethics in business are im- 
bedded in routine, which is where one should 
expect to find them, although they lie there half- 
hidden and frequently unnoticed and thus seldom 
are discussed with the prayerful care they de- 
serve. Such matters as recruitment, employment, 
and promotion policies; advertising and other 
selling techniques; the more intimate relations 
with government and local communities; plant 
relocation; quality control of products or serv- 
ices; supervision; rewards tendered to and de- 
mands made of line and staff personnel — these 
cast up the knotty ethical problems in business. 
They often are unsuspected stones of stumbling, 
for in our society there are no clearly understood 
principles for examining the ethics of earning 
daily bread daily. 

To base a plea for hiring the handicapped on 
the assertion that it is good business to do so 
leaves us at sea with a faulty compass. In a 
market economy, ‘‘good’’ business is doing what 
pays the highest wages for one’s labor or pro- 
vides the best return, or at least an ‘‘adequate”’ 
return, on investment. The handicapped must 
earn their keep; otherwise, it is not good business 
to hire them. There are certain industries in 
which the handicapped have no easily discernible 
place. Refusing employment to them there would 


seem to violate neither good business practices 
nor any important ethical principle. If the handi- 
capped person is marginally functional, but only 
marginally, in respect to the work available to 
him, will the best business decision about hiring 
him also be the ethically satisfying decision? To 
go further, if a crippled man is not hired simply 
because an uncrippled man also has applied for 
the job, has an ethical problem arisen? 

In the latter two cases, where ethical (that is, 
moral) questions may be present, it is quite clear 
that purely ‘‘good business’’ precepts offer little 
or no guidance to the morally undecided em- 
ployer. If in his quandary he looks back at the 
public service advertisement, he may begin to 
suspect that the specially humane employment 
policy endorsed there really concerns something 
besides good business alone. 

Market values, in brief, reflect the efficient 
pursuit of economic self-interest. Whether self- 
interest is calculated in long-run or short-run 
perspective, the motive is the same. Rational 
materialistic selfishness is the mainspring of cap- 
italism in any length of run. By itself this is 
scarcely an elevated ethical principle. And when 
the going gets tough in the market, self-interest 
tends to isolate itself from any nobler principle. 
It cannot be relied upon to maintain cordial 
relations with the principle of service, for in- 
stance. It dislikes true sacrifice and abhors hu- 
mility. It is, to say no more, strikingly at odds 
with most of the moral exhortations of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

Pioneer expositors of capitalistic economics 
knew all this well enough. They never supposed 
there was much direct correspondence between 
“‘good’’ business and fine ethics or between busi- 
ness values and the public interest. Adam Smith, 
who was Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glas- 
gow, interlaced his Wealth of Nations with the 
most unflattering observations on business morals. 
The chief benefit of a freely competitive economy, 
according to Smith, is that in it the welfare of 
society depends in no way upon the moral forti- 
tude of businessmen. Commercial honor, Smith 
recognized, can be remarkably  punctilious 
in smooth weather, but amazingly brittle in a 
storm. The herald of classical economic theory 
rejoiced, therefore, that in a free market the 
interplay of competitive interests is regulated by 
the competition, and not by the interests of any 
one buyer or seller or any combination of them. 
Competition regulates rigorously and impartially 
to bring to market at the lowest possible prices 
the goods and services society wants and can pay 
for. It works—in Smith’s well-known phrase — 
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as “fan invisible hand,’’ causing each individual 
in the market to contribute toward a socially bene- 
ficial end which was no part of his intention. 


Now we have been told over and over that 
American capitalism today is not quite the same 
thing that Adam Smith described at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Hardly anyone doubts 
this. Competition manifestly has changed: in 
many industries the brunt of it falls not so much 
on prices as on product differentiation, for in- 
stance, or on customer relations. Labor no longer 
is dealt with as an inert commodity. Government 
in some ways is more intrusive than in the days 
when Smith advised it to pack up and be done 
with its bumbling interventions in foreign trade 
and domestic markets. Businessmen, particularly 
the polished types who thrive in modern corpora- 
tions, have a postively un-Smithian anxiety to do 
the right thing for God and their country, which 
suggests that some of them have achieved dis- 
cretionary power of a sort that certainly would 
appall Adam Smith. 


But for all this, the values of the marketplace 
are the same as they have been since the ancient 
commercial cities of Tyre and Sidon ran afoul 
of the Prophet Ezekiel because they lifted up their 
hearts only to riches. We want such a market, 
and not because we lust after wickedness, either. 

We prefer that the economic problem of allocat- 
ing resources be solved largely by many self- 
interested businessmen who base their calcula- 
tions on the selfish signals consumers flash across 
many counters. In our nation, so peculiarly for- 
tunate as to time and place of its existence, a 
capitalist market has provided multitudes with a 
wonderfully full indulgence in the fruits of the 
earth. 

Capitalism might not perform so handsomely 
in all times and places, but in our experience 
competitive selfishness has wrought well enough 
to make overzealous condemnations of it appear 
foolishly ill-informed. To the extent that the pur- 
suit of self-interest has both encouraged and 
fulfilled our social goal of opportunity for the 
many to rise in the world, we can say that market 
standards have been compatible with social good, 
and thus are entitled to respect on ethical grounds. 
It would be absurd to narrow the needle’s eye so 
that it accommodates only businessmen who for- 
swear a quest for profits. 

Still, market practices have less easy com- 
merce with some of our other social values, and 
they comport badly with several of the more 
attractive personal virtues. Ethical problems in- 
volving social values usually arise in business for 
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two reasons. Businessmen get in a position to 
assume powers and prerogatives denied them in 
such astringent justifications of free enterprise 
as the one given by Adam Smith. In addition, 
they have thrust upon them responsibilities be- 
yond those cut out for them as businessmen. 
Since the power and prestige they possess seem 
to have come from successful maneuvers in the 
market, businessmen asked or able to do more 
for society than tend to business are naturally 
inclined to apply market values in places where 
they may not fit. Not infrequently the results are 
moral messes. 

In the late 1940’s, for instance, one of our giant 
corporations with price leadership in a basic in- 
dustry announced with a straight face that it 
was embarking on a noble experiment to stem 
the tide of inflation. A bolder appropriation of 
kingly prerogative is difficult to imagine. Yet for 
the moment the public applauded, unmindful that 
if this business firm believed it could make an 
appreciable dent in a general inflation then it 
occupied a position of unauthorized power in our 
economy. Worse still, the corporation could just 
as well have decided not to be noble. It had no 
constitutional obligation to exercise its kingship 
for the public good, and in the sequel the cor- 
poration did not do so. It expected recompense 
from its suppliers and especially from labor. No 
such consideration was forthcoming. The indus- 
try’s prices remained frozen only long enough 
for the corporation to discover that it was missing 
rich opportunities to pass increased costs along 
to consumers. The corporation’s self-interest in 
controlling wage demands and supply costs was 
legitimate. To express that interest as a moral 
crusade on behalf of the public welfare was an 
error and led to a fiasco. 

Opening employment to members of so-called 
‘‘minority groups’’ illustrates a similar dilemma. 
The old and new testaments of our national faith 
constrain us, often against our will, to apply as 
widely as possible the principle of equal opportu- 
nity for all citizens. This is not necessarily ‘‘good 
business.’? Some employers find it economically 
sound in particular circumstances to hire and pro- 
mote without regard to race or creed; others 
believe it is so costly in the short-run that they 
will not volunteer to do it. Yet chambers of 
commerce and other social agencies try from 
time to time to sell voluntary programs in equal 
job opportunities as good business practice. Those 
not already convinced on other grounds seldom 
see the business value of these programs. Since, 
indeed, the national faith in racial equality is not 


a business value at all, there is a grave question 
whether businessmen should be made responsible 
for implementing that faith on their own. 

At this point the role of law and government 
as guardians of social values becomes critical. 
Businessmen, like the rest of us, have ambi- 
valent feelings about government. Perhaps some 
of the pretense about good ethics always being 
good business is a defensive response to what 
a medieval monk once called ‘‘the good news of 
damnation.’’ Fear of government intervention 
may terrorize businessmen into efforts at being 
better than ever they were out of pure benevo- 
lence. As often as not the efforts, heroic though 
they may seem to the individuals making them, 
will be an inadequate answer. 

For all its differences from Adam Smith’s mod- 
el, the American economy remains the most con- 
spicuous example of a decentralized, competitive 
business system in the world today. It is quite 
impossible to expect that a code of ethics will 
be upheld voluntarily by all or even most actors 
in such a system. Enforcement of a code by 
private regulating agencies such as the American 
Bar Association and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is likely to be impossible also. In this 
respect, business management is in a shaky 
position to claim full professional status. 

Our preference for a decentralized economy 
paradoxically increases the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to guide our private decisions toward 
socially desirable ends, when those decisions im- 
pinge, willy-nilly, upon our national goals. And 
it may be that the good news of damnation does 
work effectively to some extent. Because of social 
regulation, the practices of the ‘‘ethical business- 
man’’ possibly prevail more easily in the busi- 


ness world and thus reinforce a change in at- 
mosphere begun by government intervention. 

There remains, however, a wide area in the 
conduct of business open to private discretion. 
Our belief in individual freedom demands that 
the area be as broad as possible and that prac- 
tices within it be as various as the market will 
allow. Public moralists should be as wary of 
advocating complete ethical conformity in busi- 
ness as they are critical of too much sameness 
in the economic performance of business. 

On the other hand, for the businessman navi- 


gating in the open seas of ethical discretion, there : 
should be a moment of truth when he recognizes 


that very few of his routine decisions can be 
referred to market values exclusively. There is 
no such thing as a comprehensive set of ‘‘busi- 
ness ethics.’’ There are business problems with 
ethical implications. The nurture of the complete 
businessman, who has to be alone with his con- 
science so much of the time, cannot be left to 
the market or to technical training or even to 
seminars in administration. 

It is more obvious in his case than with ac- 
knowledged professionals that the good business- 
man must be a person of the toughest personal 


integrity. Pulpit, press, and government are his ~ 


necessary educators. His dependence on moral 
influences outside the market is as enormous 
as the moral burden put upon him inside the 
market. If he is in an ethical plight today, it is 
a judgment on a lot of institutions besides the 
business system. If for his part the businessman 
fails to acknowledge his moral dependence even 
while blaming others for his ethical frailty — 
as some of the unhappy electricians recently 
blamed the antitrust laws for being in the way 
to get broken — then he is unworthy of his calling. 
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Professor Ray L. Watterson 


Before Professor Watterson accepted his new appointment as Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Illinois, he wrote the following article at the re- 
quest of the editors, and Tur Tri-QuarTERLy is especially pleased to have this 
work of a distinguished scientist who served Northwestern as Professor, De- 
partmental Chairman, and Chairman of the Administrative Committee a the 
Department of Biological Sciences. He studied at Coe College, the University 
of Rochester (Ph.D., 1941) and Johns Hopkins, and has taught at Dartmouth 
and the Universities of California and Chicago, with summer appointments at 
the marine laboratories of the University of Washington, Stanford University 
and Woods Hole, where in 1952 he was Frank R. Lillie Fellow in Eaperunenial 
Zoology at The Marine Biological Laboratory. He is a member of the profes- 
Stonal societies in his field and has contributed numerous articles to their jour- 
nals — conspicuously on avian embryology — and has served in a number of 


editorial and executive positions. 


PROBING SECRETS OF 
EMBRYONIC DEVELOPMENT 


RR FRONTISPIECE of William Harvey’s De 
Generatione Animalium published in 1651 (fig. 1)* 
reveals Jove uncovering a round box, represent- 
| ing the ovum or egg, bearing the inscription 
| “ex ovo omnia’’; from this egg emerge all forms 
of living creatures including man. Certain biolo- 
gists, called embryologists, are especially inter- 
ested in events which take place within the box 
before it is opened; i.e., they observe and analyze 
the activities and transformations which convert 
the egg into the new individual whose characteris- 
tics first become evident to the casual observer 
at the time of hatching or birth. 

The starting point in embryonic development, 
the egg, is deceptively simple in appearance (fig. 
2). The particular egg illustrated is a living mouse 
egg magnified approximately 385 times. Within 
the egg can be seen the much smaller living sperm 
cell (the thread-like structure across the upper 
half of the egg). The sperm cell brings the heredi- 
tary material of the father (paternal genes) into 
the egg and in addition normally activates the 
egg, i.e., stimulates it to undergo further develop- 
ment. The sperm cell, however, and therefore its 
contained genes, is not essential for subsequent 
development of the egg, since the latter can be 
activated in other ways, by low temperature 
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shock, for instance. Accordingly, virgin birth is 
a reality in the laboratories of experimental em- 
bryologists. 

Following activation the egg undergoes cleav- 
age. It divides into two cells (fig. 10), each of 
which divides again, etc., until large numbers of 
smaller cells are available for construction of a 
new individual. The external form of the latter 
emerges gradually (see fig. 3, which illustrates 
successive stages in morphogenesis of the mon- 
key). Even though the embryo of each species is 
distinctly different in appearance by the time of 
hatching or birth (see the bottom row of fig. 4, 
which illustrates from left to right an advanced 
stage in development of a fish, a salamander, a 
turtle, a chick, a pig, a calf, a rabbit and a man), 
the early embryonic stages of these same animals 
are literally indistinguishable (see the top row of 
fig. 4). Species differences emerge gradually 
(middle row, fig. 4). Since the most critical de- 
velopmental events occur in the earliest develop- 
mental stages, illustrated in figure 4, when all 
vertebrate embryos are very much alike, it would 
seem that generalizations arrived at by careful 
studies on developing frog, chick or mouse em- 
bryos would apply equally as well to human or to 
turtle embryos. 
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The form of each individual organ of the body 
likewise emerges gradually. Successive stages in 
development of the eye are illustrated in figure 5. 
Note especially the progressive development of 
the lens (indicated by the arrows), which becomes 
nestled ever more closely within the developing 
eye cup, the source of the retina. It can be seen 
that the lens originates by a simple infolding of 
the surface covering of the embryo, which con- 
stricts free from the layer of origin, becoming 
a hollow vesicle. The cells constituting the walls 
of this lens vesicle then undergo successive 
changes in form until the characteristic features 
of the adult lens are evident. 

Experiments demonstrate conclusively that if 
the rudiment of the eye cup is removed by mi- 
crosurgery before lens formation becomes evident, 
a lens will fail to form, even though the surface 
layer has not been damaged by the operation. 
Moreover, if the eye cup is removed microsur- 
gically at any stage during subsequent develop- 
ment of the lens, the latter structure develops 
only incompletely. Accordingly, the embryologist 
concludes that the eye cup induces a lens to form 
at the appropriate place and that the eye cup 
continues to exert morphogenetic influences on 
the lens throughout its subsequent development 
which guarantee that the size of the lens will be 
suitably adjusted to the size of the eye cup. His 
conviction that such a causal relationship exists 
is strengthened by the fact that if the eye cup 
which was removed by microsurgery is trans- 
planted beneath the surface covering the embryo 
elsewhere on the body, it will induce formation of 
a lens from cells which would never form such a 
structure in the normal course of development. 


Other small vesicles likewise arising by infold- 
ings of the surface layer, but elsewhere on the 
body, suffer different developmental fates. For 
example, one of them, located on each side of the 
hindbrain, undergoes progressive morphogenetic 
changes until it becomes the complex inner ear 
mechanism (fig. 6), the receptor for equilibrium 
and sound. The specific inductors of this particu- 


“lar kind of development are the hindbrain and 


neighboring cells. 

Experimental embryologists have repeatedly 
inquired whether one of the first two cleavage 
cells originating by subdivision of the fertilized 
egg (fig. 10) is capable of producing an entire 
individual rather than only part of an individual 
as it does under normal circumstances. One ex- 
perimental approach to this problem is to encircle 
the egg in the plane of the first cleavage with a 
flexible loop of baby hair (fig. 7) and to pull this 
noose ever tighter until the first two cells separate 
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completely from one another without damage to 
either. When this was done on amphibian eggs, 
each of the first two cells developed into a com- 
plete individual (figs. 8 and 9). Thus identical 
twins were produced experimentally. 

Similar results were obtained with rabbit eggs, 
but with a different method. Fertilized eggs were 
removed from the original mother. After the first 
cleavage (fig. 10), one of the cells of the two-cell 
stage was destroyed with a hot needle (right one 
in fig. 11). The uninjured cell continued to divide 
(figs. 12 and 13) and the resulting mass of cells 
was transplanted into a foster mother (the light- 
colored rabbit in the background of fig. 14) where 
it developed and emerged at birth as the black- 
colored rabbit in figure 14. In both experiments, 
then, half of the original egg developed into an 
entire individual. 


The question then arises, if a part of an egg 
can form an entire individual, what keeps it 
from doing so under the circumstances of normal 
development? There is experimental evidence 
that such eggs possess a single organization center 
which controls the fates of all contiguous cells 
such that each forms under these circumstances 
only a small part of a whole individual. But, 
when the first two cells are separated, such an 
organization center forms within the cellular 
progeny of each and likewise directs the cells 
under its influence to form a single individual, so 
that two complete individuals develop instead of 
one. In some animals each of the first four cleav- 
age cells is capable, when isolated, of forming a 
complete individual, resulting in development of 
identical quadruplets. 


In bird and mammal embryos the mass of cells 
resulting from cleavage becomes arranged into 
a flat, pear-shaped structure (fig. 15) down the 
center of which appears a dark streak indicating 
the longitudinal axis of the body of the new in- 
dividual. The head will later form at the broad 
end of the pear-shaped area, the tail at the narrow 
end. The embryologist wants to know whether at 
such an early stage the developmental capacities 
of the different regions of the embryo have be- 
come restricted. In other words, he wants to 
know, for example, whether the capacity to de- 
velop into heart muscle is now restricted to cer- 
tain regions of the embryo. One way to find out 
is to cut the entire embryo into little squares 
of known size and location (fig. 16), isolate each 
of these, and culture each in isolation to see 
which ones would form heart tissue. But how can 
such tiny bits of tissue be cultured under circum- 
stances which will allow them to develop nor- 
mally? The developing bird embryo is surrounded 


by special membranes, some of which contain a 
rich network of blood vessels (fig. 17). Perhaps if 
one of the tiny squares of isolated tissue were 
deposited onto the most external membrane at the 
point of branching of a major blood vessel (arrow 
in fig. 17), it would receive nutritive materials 
from the blood and develop further. 

This proved to be the case. When each tiny 
square of tissue was systematically transplanted 
to the vascular chorioallantoic membrane in this 
way, it was found that only those pieces which 
originated in the crosshatched areas of figure 18 
were capable of forming heart muscle. Accord- 
ingly, these two elliptical areas of the very young 
chick embryos were designated as the paired 
heart-forming areas. Using the same method it 
became possible to determine precisely the bound- 
aries of the eye-forming area, the thyroid-forming 
area, and other organ-forming areas. Such ex- 
periments tell the embryologist that as develop- 
ment progresses developmental assignments are 
parcelled out in some way by the organization 
center of the embryo such that a number of 
specific organ-forming areas become established. 
The particular organ concerned will eventually 
develop within the appropriate organ-forming 
area. 

Instead of growing such isolated bits of tissue 
on the chorioallantoic membrane, they can be 
explanted into glass containers as tissue cultures 
or organ cultures. In either case they are grown 
on the surface of a clot formed from blood plasma 
and embryonic extract. If only a few cells are to 
be grown, they are placed on a tiny clot on the 
underside of a glass coverslip which is sealed over 
a glass slide with a depression in its center (tis- 
sue culture, fig. 19). If a larger mass of cells is 
to be grown, it is placed on a much larger 
clot on the upper side of a curved watch glass 
which is placed in the center of a large Petri 
culture dish, surrounded by moist, sterile cotton 
(organ culture, fig. 20). 

Isolated bits of tissue can also be transplanted 
to the body of the host embryo, often with star- 
tling results. If a tiny block of tissue is isolated 
from the so-called pigment-forming area of a 
Barred Plymouth Rock embryo and is trans- 
planted to the base of the wing bud of a White 
Leghorn embryo (arrow, fig. 21), the composite 
chick which emerges at hatching (fig. 22) is white 
with a black wing area. Explanation? Pigment 
cells originating from the transplanted tissue in- 
vade the developing feathers of the wing area of 
the host embryo and deposit therein their black 
pigment granules which they manufacture. 


Or suppose the tiny protuberance on the brain 
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wall of a very young chick embryo (outlined by 
broken lines on the insert in fig. 23) is transplanted 
to the base of the host wing bud. It will develop 
into a complete eye (arrow, fig. 23) almost as 
large and perfect as the host eye, even though it is 
crowded against the host wing. Or suppose the 
wing-forming area (W in fig. 24) or the leg-form- 
ing area (H in fig. 24) is isolated completely with 
the aid of a glass needle (as shown in fig. 25) and 
is transplanted to the base of the host wing bud 
(fig. 21). The transplanted limb-forming area de- 
velops into a second wing or a second leg (fig. 26), 
each almost perfect in its morphological details. 
Such transplants are not done as idle pastimes, 
but are done to answer specific questions in the 
minds of embryologists. On the one hand they en- 
able the embryologist to determine to what extent 
transplanted organ-forming areas or transplanted 
organ rudiments can self-differentiate, i.e., com- 
plete their development in abnormal surround- 
ings. On the other hand they enable him to de- 
termine what effects the transplanted structure 
may exert on development of host structures, for 
example, on the host nervous system. Trans- 
planted limb buds stimulate excessive develop- 
ment of the host nervous system. An even more 
striking stimulation of excessive development of 
certain components of the host nervous system 
occurs if the transplanted material is a certain 
kind of mouse tumor rather than a normal embry- 
onic structure. It can be seen readily in figure 27 
that the tumor has stimulated excessive develop- 
ment of the nerves and other structures of the 
host nervous system on the side bearing the 
tumor. 

This technique of embryonic transplantation 
serves many other purposes. The most charac- 
teristic structural feature of all vertebrate ani- 
mals, the vertebral column or backbone, consists 
of a linear series of individual bony rings, the 
vertebrae (fig. 28), located between the skull 
above and the pelvic region below. Vertebrae 
surround and protect the delicate spinal cord (see 
the left half of fig. 30 where the dark vertebra 
almost completely encircles the lighter spinal 
cord). Vertebrae develop from paired blocks of 
cells, present at earlier stages (lined structures 
in fig. 29), which lie alongside two midline struc- 
tures, the upper spinal cord rudiment (SC) and 
the lower supporting rod (N). Perhaps the spinal 
cord rudiment induces the paired blocks of cells 
to form encircling vertebrae. To test this hypoth- 
esis a spinal cord rudiment is isolated from a 
donor embryo and is transplanted into a slit 
through the blocks of skeleton-forming cells on 
the right side of the host embryo (T in fig. 29). 
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The transplanted spinal cord rudiment develops 
into typical spinal cord tissue (arrow in fig. 30) 
and induces surrounding cells to encircle it fairly 
completely with a so-called secondary or induced 
vertebral column (dark cells surrounding the 
transplanted spinal cord in fig. 30). The operated 
embryo therefore possesses two vertebral col- 
umns at the level of the body illustrated by figure 
30, the primary one around its own spinal cord 
(to the left) and the secondary one around the 
transplanted spinal cord (to the right). 

If adding an extra limb (fig. 26) by embryonic 
transplantation stimulates overdevelopment of the 
nervous system of the host embryo, it might be 
anticipated that subtracting a limb-forming area 
at an early stage would cause underdevelopment 
of the nervous system. To find out whether this is 
indeed the case the leg-forming area (H in fig. 24) 
is removed by microsurgery (extirpated) and dis- 
carded. When the operated chick hatches it lacks 
one leg (left chicken in fig. 31). When the nervous 
system of this chicken is examined (fig. 32) there 
is no question that it is greatly underdeveloped 
on the operated (left) side, so much so that the 
nervous system is clearly asymmetrical. 

Although some structures of the developing em- 
bryo, such as the limb-forming areas, can be ex- 
tirpated readily by microsurgery, this is not al- 
ways the case. In such instances it may be 
possible to destroy the organ in question by in- 
jecting certain drugs which exert specific destruc- 
tive effects on one or a few organs only without 
apparent damage to other parts of the body. For 
example, the embryologist may want to know to 
what extent the blood sugar level of the chick 
embryo is maintained by the embryonic liver (the 
liver is known to have such a function in the 
adult). He cannot remove this particular organ by 
microsurgery because of its relation to large blood 
vessels. But he can inject aminoguanidine sulfate 
into the membranes of the four-day chick embryo 
with the aid of a hypodermic needle (fig. 33). This 
compound first selectively inhibits liver develop- 
ment and then, beginning on the tenth day of incu- 
bation, selectively destroys most of the liver tissue 
that has managed to form. Other specific com- 
pounds have been discovered which have inhibi- 
tory or destructive effects on certain other 
embryonic organs. Similarly, other drugs could be 
injected to stimulate development of selected or- 
gans for specific purposes. 

Sometimes nature performs experiments for the 
embryologist which open up very fruitful lines of 
research. Twin calves of the ordinary or fraternal 
or two-egg type occur quite commonly in cattle. 
In approximately half of these cases one member 
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of the twin pair is a genetic male (on the left in 
fig. 34), the other a genetic female (on the right 
in fig. 34). During developmental stages these 
calves are enclosed in special membranes which 
contain rich networks of blood vessels exactly as 
in the chick embryo (fig. 17). These membranes 
and their contained blood vessels usually fuse at 
an early stage (fig. 34) with the consequence that 
blood is exchanged freely between male and fe- 
male calves. 

Under these circumstances the female member 
of the twin pair proves to be sterile at the time of 
sexual maturity. When she is examined it is found 
that her reproductive organs have been modified 
structurally in the male direction. Embryologists 
explain her peculiar development by suggesting 
that male sex hormones produced by the testes of 
the male twin are carried into the female twin 
through the fused circulatory systems and that 
these male hormones stimulate development of 
male-type reproductive organs and inhibit devel- 
opment of female-type reproductive organs in the 
genetic female embryo. Subsequent experiments 
on many kinds of vertebrate embryos appear to 
confirm this hypothesis. 

The pituitary gland of the adult is known to pro- 
duce many important hormones which regulate 
various kinds of organ activities throughout the 
body. This gland originates very early in embry- 
onic development and its rudiments are already 
visible in a 33-hour chick embryo as a dark 
shadow in the floor of the brain (arrow in fig. 35). 
Perhaps the normal development of some or all 
embryonic organs depends upon the presence and 
activities of the pituitary gland during embryonic 
stages. To test this possibility the pituitary gland 
can be removed by an incision across the head of 
the embryo through the midbrain (level of the 
white line in fig. 35). 

The absence of the region containing the pitui- 
tary rudiments is readily apparent following the 
operation (fig. 37), but the operated embryo usu- 
ally continues to develop (fig. 38). It has a 
strange appearance in that it lacks the eyes and 
the upper beak in addition to lacking the pituitary 
gland (compare fig. 38 with fig. 36). Certain or- 
gans of the chick embryo stop developing in the 
absence of the pituitary gland. For example, the 
thyroid gland normally enlarges steadily up to 21 
days of incubation (left side of fig. 39); but in the 
absence of the pituitary the thyroid gland stops 
enlarging before it reaches the size characteristic 
of 14-day embryos and never enlarges thereafter 
(right side of fig. 39) even if the operated embryo 
is incubated as long as 29 days. Development of 
the small intestine is similarly very incomplete 
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in pituitaryless embryos. Normally the intestine 
becomes large and complex by 23 days of incuba- 
tion (fig. 40), but in the absence of the pituitary it 
remains small and incompletely developed even 
though the embryos are incubated for the same 
length of time (figs. 41 and 42). Such experiments 
demonstrate that hormones produced by the pitu- 
itary gland are as important in stimulating 
growth and development of certain embryonic or- 
gans as they are in regulating their activities once 
they have formed. 

Certain embryonic organs which cannot be 
readily extirpated by microsurgery and which 
cannot as yet be destroyed by specific drugs can, 
however, be eliminated by a localized beam of x- 
rays (fig. 43). Such a beam emitted by the x-ray 
tube at the top of this figure can be directed 
through an opening in the egg shell onto any se- 
lected part of the embryo, which is thereby de- 
stroyed. For example, a localized beam of x-rays 
can be used to destroy the embryonic ovaries, the 
source of the female sex hormones. Apparently 
certain structures of bird embryos are dependent 
for their normal development upon the production 
of female sex hormones by embryonic ovaries. 

In the presence of these glands the voice box of 
female duck embryos is normally a small, sym- 
metrical structure located at the branching of the 
wind pipe as seen at the right side of figure 44. By 
contrast, the voice box of male duck embryos (or 
of female duck embryos whose ovaries have been 
completely destroyed by x-rays) is a large, asym- 
metrical structure as seen at the left of figure 44. 
If the ovaries are only incompletely destroyed in 
genetic females, their voice boxes are only par- 
tially modified in the male direction as illustrated 
by the two middle specimens in figure 44. The 
embryologist therefore concludes that one of the 
functions of the female sex hormones in duck em- 
bryos is to inhibit development of the complex 
male-type voice box, thereby producing the fe- 
male version of this particular secondary sex 
character. He also concludes that the voice box of 
duck embryos is a very sensitive indicator of the 
level of female sex hormones circulating in the 
blood. 

Limb buds eventually make their appearance 
within each wing-forming area (W in fig. 24) and 
leg-forming area (H in fig. 24). Limb buds con- 
sist of masses of tissue bulging outwards from 
the body proper (white arrows in fig. 45). Each 
such limb bud is normally capped by a nipple- 
like apical ridge. The ridge on the wing bud on 
the right side in figure 45 is shown at greater mag- 
nification in figure 47 (white arrow). What role 
does this apical ridge play in development of a 
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wing or a leg? To find out, the embryologist ex- 
tirpates this structure by microsurgery at succes- 
sive stages of development. The apical ridge has 
been removed from the wing bud on the left in 
figure 45; its absence is especially evident when 
the apex of this bud is examined at higher mag- 
nification (fig. 46). Growth of the wing bud stops 
abruptly at whatever stage the apical ridge is 
removed. If it is removed at an early stage, only 
the shoulder girdle region of the wing ever forms 
(black arrow in fig. 48). If it is removed at a late 
stage, all parts of the wing will be present except 
the distal hand (note the abrupt ending of the 
wing indicated by the white arrow in fig. 48). 

Such an experiment tells the embryologist that 
the parts of the wing are formed successively in 
basal-apical sequence as the wing bud grows in 
length and that this growth sequence is controlled 
in some way by the apical ridge. Wingless chick 
embryos comparable to the type shown at the left 
in figure 48 can be produced in another way, 
namely by the action of a mutant gene, the so- 
called wingless gene (fig. 49). Only the basal part 
of the wing forms when this modified gene is pres- 
ent. One might predict on the basis of the effect of 
extirpating the apical ridge at an early stage that 
this mutant gene causes degeneration of the apical 
ridge early in development. This indeed proves, 
under experiment, to be the case. Thus a ques- 
tion raised by an embryologist and answers pro- 
vided by his experiments furnish a clue to un- 
derstanding the mode of action of a mutant gene. 

Many other fascinating experiments can be 
made on developing limb buds. For example, the 
apex of the wing bud can be severed, rotated 180°, 
and then tacked back in place with two glass 
tacks (fig. 50). Healing is very rapid and the glass 
tacks can be withdrawn shortly without apparent 
damage to the limb bud. Or the apex can be 
severed from a leg bud and tacked onto the base 
of a wing bud to see what kind of composite limb 
would form, etc. Or an extra apical ridge could 
be added to an intact leg bud at an early stage. 
If this is done each of the two apical ridges then 
present stimulates a region of outgrowth and 
foot formation so that the result will be the for- 
mation of a single leg with two feet (fig. 51). Again 
there is a mutant gene, the diplopod gene, 
which produces a similar effect to that obtained 
by the experimental embryologist (fig. 52), and 
again the understanding of the mechanisms in- 
volved in limb development obtained by the em- 
bryologist helps in understanding how this par- 
ticular mutant gene produces its effects. 


All the probings of secrets of embryonic de- 
velopment discussed thus far involve the use of a 
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few basic techniques summarized in figure 53. A 
small region of the embryo, in this case of an 
amphibian embryo, becomes set apart as the pre- 
sumptive eye or eye-forming area by interactions 
within the embryo which constitute the processes 
of embryonic determination. If this region is ex- 
tirpated and discarded, the operated embryo will 
suffer a defect (1). If the extirpated region is 
grown in organ culture as an explant (2) or is 
transplanted to a host embryo (3), the extent to 
which this region is capable of self-differentiation 
can be tested, and in the case of the transplant the 
effect of the graft on the host can be studied. 


Interest in problems of development is now 
shifting rapidly from the structural to the chemi- 
cal level. Many new techniques are brought to 
bear on developmental problems every year, only 
a few of which can be mentioned here. In the case 
of development of the eye (fig. 5) the embryologist 
now wants to know the chemical nature of the 
inductive influence passing from the eye cup to 
the part of the surface covering which forms the 
lens. He tries to get some idea of the size of the 
molecules involved by inserting special filters of 
known pore size between the eye cup and the lens- 
forming cells. Similarly he inserts the same kinds 
of filters between the spinal cord rudiment (fig. 29) 
and the skeleton-forming cells to study the size of 
the molecules involved in induction of the verte- 
bral column. He prepares extracts of the tumors 
known to stimulate overgrowth of certain parts 
of the nervous system (fig. 27) and then 
fractionates these extracts to try to identify the 
active principle. Promising results are emerging 
rapidly from the many studies of these types. 


One of the most interesting recent approaches 
to problems of development is the utilization of 
immunochemical methods. It is well known that 
rabbits are capable of producing specific anti- 
bodies in response to injection of specific pro- 
teins. For example, if blood serum containing 
blood proteins is taken from a chicken (fig. 54A) 
and is injected into a rabbit repeatedly (fig. 54B), 
the rabbit forms antibodies against the bood pro- 
teins of the chicken and these antibodies can be 
removed from the rabbit (fig. 54C). If they are 
added to a test tube containing blood serum from 
the same chicken (fig. 54D), a precipitation re- 
action will occur as the specific antibodies com- 
bine with the specific proteins which stimulated 
their formation originally. (If the same antibodies 
are added to other test tubes containing blood se- 
rum from other animals, such as the turkey or 
the horse, there will be either no precipitation 
reaction or an extremely weak one at most in the 
case of turkey blood serum.) 
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Instead of using blood proteins to stimulate for- 
mation of antibodies in the rabbit, the contractile 
protein of the heart, actomyosin, could be isolated 
from the chicken and used for this purpose. The 
rabbit would then produce specific antibodies 
against chicken heart protein. These specific anti- 
bodies could be taken from the rabbit and added 
to test tubes containing protein extracts from dif- 
ferent sectors of the early chick embryo (fig. 15) 
to see which sectors, if any, contained heart ac- 
tomyosin which could be precipitated by the spe- 
cific antibodies. When this was done at the stage 
illustrated in figure 18 it was found that only ex- 
tracts prepared from the two heart-forming areas 
gave such reactions. Thus cells of the heart-form- 
ing areas are the only ones capable of developing 
into heart muscle and they are likewise the only 
ones which can produce the characteristic heart 
contractile protein, actomyosin. 


Embryologists have recently discovered one 
way to prevent an animal from reacting against 
(forming antibodies against) a skin graft or organ 
graft from another animal of the same species. 
Normally such grafts can be made successfully 
only between identical twins. If a skin graft is 
made from a black mouse (fig. 55A) to a white 
mouse several days after birth (fig. 55B), the 
host mouse forms antibodies against the pig- 
mented graft (black circle) and destroys the latter 
within 10 days (fragmented black circle). But if a 
developing white mouse inside the mother’s body 
is injected with spleen cells from an adult black 
mouse (fig. 55C), it will later accept a skin graft 
from the same black mouse (black circle) and 
will not react against it (the black circle re- 
mains intact). In other words, the presence of cells 
of black mouse origin within the white mouse dur- 
ing embryonic development of the latter has made 
the white mouse tolerant to cells of black mouse 
origin. The phenomenon is known as acquired 
tolerance. 

The clue that led to developing this method for 
producing tolerance to grafts came from further 
studies on twin calves whose circulatory systems 
became fused during early development (fig. 34). 
Even though the twins were not identical, it was 
found that skin grafts from one twin to the other 
would survive indefinitely. Explanation? Each calf 
was freely exposed during embryonic development 
to cells of the other via the fused circulatory sys- 
tems and thereby lost the ability to recognize 
cells of the twin as foreign to itself even when 
exposed to them some time after birth. Probings 
of these particular secrets of embryonic develop- 
ment were of sufficient significance to win for Sir 
Frank Macfarlane and Peter Brian Medawar the 
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Nobel Prize in Medicine for 1960. 

Now that scientists have learned how to prevent 
crippling polio, the National Foundation of the 
March of Dimes has begun to support research 
concerning the cause and prevention of congenital 
anomalies, i.e., abnormalities present at the time 
of birth which are largely acquired by the indi- 
vidual during his embryonic development due to 
faulty developmental mechanisms. This founda- 
tion recently sponsored the first international con- 
ference on congenital malformations, in London in 
1960. The urgency of such studies is evident when 
it is realized that approximately 250,000 babies per 
year are born with significant congenital defects. 
The more the embryologist can learn about nor- 
mal developmental mechanisms and ways of dis- 
turbing them, regardless of the organism studied, 
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the more likely he is to be of assistance in sug- 
gesting ways to reduce the number of develop- 
mental defects encountered at birth or to correct 
such defects once they have occurred. Accordingly 
basic studies in embryonic development receive 
ever increasing support from The National Science 
Foundation and The National Institutes of Health. 
In view of this increased support, but perhaps 
even more because of the application of ideas and 
techniques from the fields of microbiology, ge- 
netics, biochemistry and biophysics to the study of 
problems of development, it is to be expected that 
there will be a rapid increase in our understanding 
of the mechanisms which make possible the trans- 
formation of the fertilized egg into the new indi- 
vidual in all its structural] and functional com- 
plexity. 
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ileppy BIRTHDAY to youoooo.’’ The last note 
trailed off with wisps of smoke from the just- 
blown-out candles. Natalie’s smile faded. Glancing 
over the Burgundy bottle, the nodding irises, the 
crumpled dinner napkins, she sighed. Her friend 
sat across the table, fingering a hairpin. 

“Well, I really enjoyed that dinner. Those were 
the best steaks, Bunny. You have a real knack for 
cooking. And that Hollandaise sauce, honestly — it 
was better than at Lindy’s. Thank you, dear. Such 
a lovely little party. Thank you.’’ 

“Oh, it was nothing, for heaven’s sake. You 
know I wanted to do it. But I must admit I thought 
it was very good myself. They always are saying 
at the office that I’m quite a domestic type. Like 
when I brought those fancy cookies I made and 
the casserole I gave for the pot lunch, why —I 
just got raves on them, Natalie. They all said, boy, 
are you ever the domestic type.”’ 

‘‘We should only be!’’ Natalie paused. “‘But then 
who needs it? Didn’t we have a nice little party 
here? Nice wine—so what if we didn’t have 
champagne? And this lovely cake you got for me, 
who wants more than that? B’lieve me, we’re 
plenty lucky here, and that’s the truth.”’ 

She pulled the rose-dotted cake toward her, eas- 
ing a knife deep into its whiteness between the 
“Nat” and the ‘‘alie.’’ She reflected that every one 
she ever had had said, ‘‘Happy Birthday, Nat- 
alie.’’ This was the twenty-seventh salutation that 
had been surrounded by flowers and leaves and 
curlicues, and that had disappeared — doled onto 
plates or scraped into garbage cans or smeared on 
coat sleeves. Cutting a piece, she made certain 
that Bunny would get plenty of icing and a large 
sugar rose. 

‘‘Such a delicious cake,’’ Bunny said, munching 
loudly. ‘‘I had it made at the bakery around the 
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corner, Mrs. Kramer’s, you know. She was so 
nice when she found out it was your birthday — 
she’s very fond of you. She even gave me a little 
discount.’’ Bunny carefully scooped the rose off 
the cake and laid it in a saucer. ‘‘Gotta save it and 
put it under my pillow tonight. And you should do 
the same, honey. We’ll both make good luck 
wishes.”’ 

“For instance, what?’’ Natalie asked. ‘‘For what 
should we wish? Do you make wishes that you 
think can come true, or do you dream for big 
things? I wonder because mine never came true. 
Maybe it’s because I just asked for too much. So 
tonight, when I blew out the candles, I didn’t think 
about anything grand any more. Just little things, 
that’s all.”’ 

She spoke softly, her square face tilted to one 
side. The candles by her arm softened the pocked 
cheeks and gave light to dull brown hair. Her 
companion, big-boned and blunt-featured, raised 
her eyebrows quizzically. 

‘What should you wish for? Well, I don’t know. 
Myself, I practically always wish for the same 
thing. I figure if I say it enough, something will 
have to happen. In fact there was something about 
that in the movie last night. Kim Novak was lying 
in bed with Rock Hudson, and she said something 
about wishing for that moment all her life long 
—you know, with someone she loved and all. So 
I guess maybe it doesn’t hurt to keep trying. Oh, 
and honey, you shoulda seen that picture. You 
know she doesn’t wear a bra. No, that’s the truth. 
Nothing. We just sat there and stared the whole 
time.”’ 

“Well, those Hollywood people can get away 
with anything,’ Natalie said. ‘‘’Cause when 
you’re big and famous and beautiful it doesn’t 
make any difference any more what you wear or 
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what you do. That’s all it takes—to be beautiful.”’ 

“Yeah, what a difference,’’ Bunny whispered. 

“But listen,’’? Natalie interrupted. ‘That isn’t 
all them and we know it! The make-up those wom- 
en use, no wonder they’re gorgeous. Why, we 
could even look great if we had dozens of make-up 
men and costumers working on us. And those 
people don’t have it so easy either, I guess. The 
way they’re always getting divorced and going to 
psychiatrists.” 

“T tell you this,” Bunny vowed. “If ever I was 
to get married, be-lieve me, that would be for 
keeps. No messing around for me. Once I had 
my husband and my apartment and a couple 
kids, that would be it. I have great faith in mar- 
riage, you know that. We’ve talked about it 
plenty. That’s why I’m. still a virgin. Why, I had 
offers in the past like everybody else. The dif- 
f’ence is that I’m saving myself for the man I 
love!”’ 

Bunny squinted fiercely, her nostrils flared. She 
always looked defiant and stern during this, their 
marriage conversation. Natalie had heard the re- 
marks many times before. 


‘“‘Who is there in this town, and how do you 
meet them?’’ Bunny asked. “‘I love you dearly and 
right now living together like this is just wonder- 
ful, but it just can’t always be this way. I’m not 
saying this in a sad way, really. What I’m telling 
you is this, dear. Well, for example, in the 
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office you know some of the girls there get 35-, 
38-years old, then it’s different, it’s not so good 
being on your own any more. So we gotta do 
something now. I mean, it’s very simple—I want 
to get married. I know I’ll be a good wife to 
somebody, and I want to begin. This living alone 
just can’t go on forever.”’ 

“I know,” Natalie agreed. ‘“‘But there is the 
possibility that things won’t change. It could be 
that nothing will happen. That we’ll stay like we 
are. Sure we’re lonely, Bunny. But maybe it’ll 
keep on this way. You want a little more cake?”’ 

‘‘Yeah, I’ll have some. You know I’ve been eat- 
ing so much lately. This article I read in McCall’s 
says that people who overeat are trying to escape. 
Do you think that’s true?”’ 

They scraped the dishes and stacked them in 
the sink. Their kitchen was narrow, and its appli- 
ances were old, but the girls prided themselves 
on how clean it was. Decorated in mauve and 
rose, the apartment was always tidy, ready for un- 
expected guests. Bunny put on a record of Man- 
tovani playing famous movie themes, then went 
back to start drying dishes. 


“Did I tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘that Blanche 
O’Brien, the redhead in personnel, had to leave 
work? She’s pregnant again. So I guess they’ll 
have to get a replacement.”’ 


‘‘How many kids does she have already? Didn’t 
you just give her a shower at the office about a 
year ago?”’ 

“Honestly, I couldn’t even count. You know 
Catholics. I often wonder, though—why should 
she have so many and me none? I’m getting to 
be 29. I always thought by this time I’d be settled 
and married and everything. So here I am, wash- 
ing dishes with you. Nat’lie, would you believe it 
if I told you that every time I walk by a store 
for kids I look in the window, drooling, Nat’lie. 
I want it so. Like it’s that feeling—I can’t ex- 
plain.”’ 

“I know. When someone leaves in my office to 
get married or have a baby soon, I feel a little 
thing in my heart, a little pain. And the more it 
happens, the worse the pain is becoming.”’ 


Natalie shrugged and pushed a few strands of 
hair off her forehead. ‘“‘Oh, come on, Bunny, 
please. This is my birthday; let’s not make it 
any worse than it is already. Oh, I didn’t mean 
to offend you—the party was just lovely, believe 
me. But lately I’ve been getting depressed more 
and more, and it’s my birthday today, so let’s 
talk about happy subjects.’’ 


“I just realized, Nat’lie. I forgot to give you your 
present. You don’t think I forgot one, do you? 
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Here, take the dish towel and I’ll run in the other 
room and get it.’’ 

Bunny returned, her heavy steps rapid. In her 
hands was a glossy violet package, a pink bow 
billowing across the top. 

“Oh, Bunny, what a beautiful package. Oh, it’s 
just lovely. I’ll open it. Oh, I love it. Oh. It’s 
beautiful. I gotta try it on.’’” 

Out of the crisp white tissue paper she drew 
a lavender nightgown. Holding it up to her shoul- 
ders, she brushed her cheek against its softness. 

““My color! Oh, let me kiss you. Oh Bunny, thank 
you! I only wish I had someone to wear it for!”’ 


* * * 


“Hello, IBM? This is Miss Natalie Bricker. I’m 
a secretary at Smith and Sorenson. My typewriter 
has been acting funny lately; the a and e aren’t 
hitting right. So I’d appreciate it if you’d send 
over someone to fix it as soon’s possible. That’s 
right, sir, Smith and Sorenson. Thank you very 
kindly.’’ 

Natalie was tired. It had been uncomfortable 
sleeping with heavy wire rollers in her hair, and 
her neck was sore. Typing perfunctorily, she re- 
called last night’s party — the meal, the cake, the 
gift. Thank God for Bunny, she thought. How ter- 
rible if I would have no one at all. She’s sort of a 
funny kid, though. I mean she’s good and neat; 
and really, she does care about me, but she’s like 
in a little dream world — always the movies and 
romance. I mean like saving the rose off my cake 
—TI stopped doing that when I got outa senior high. 
God, that was eleven years ago. I really haven’t 
changed much, either. Still take the same size 
dress. My skin finally cleared up — that’s some- 
thing. But at least I never was that kinda dreamer. 
I never really hoped for the things she does, even 
then. Maybe I’m getting more used to not getting 
‘married. I sort of care less now than even a few 
months ago. It won’t be so bad, living with Bunny. 
We get along pretty good, and we keep on adding 
things to the apartment all the time. Why, it’s a 
regular little love nest. Just like the ones you see 
~ in McCall’s and Redbook. Tiny and spic-and-span 
and cheery. I just wish Bunny would stop talking 
all the time about this marriage thing. Every time 
I push it outa my mind, she starts talking about it 
all over again. And I keep wondering, what the 
heck am I saving myself for? I mean, sure Bunny 
talks like some fella is really going to fall for her 
and marry her and he wouldn’t if he ever knew 
she had played around a little with somebody else 
before. But really, who is going to care that much 
for her? Or for me? 

Her work was smudged with corrections. Natalie 
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found it difficult to concentrate. Feeling a draft at 
her ankles, she glanced over the top of her type- 
writer to see who had entered the office. In the 
door stood, 

“The IBM man, miss. I’m here to fix Miss—’’ 
he referred to a note—‘‘Bricker’s machine. A and 
e stickage.’’ He smiled pleasantly. 

I think he’s been here before, Natalie consid- 
ered. But he sells ribbons and carbon paper, I 
thought. Such a nice-looking young man. He’s tall, 
and what a sweet smile! He looks sort of like my 
cousin Billy. 

“I’m her— Miss Bricker, that is. Come over 
here. Now you see, when I strike the keys, I get 
double letters or no letters at all. It’s very annoy- 
ing, you know. Especially now, when there’s so 
much work around the office.’’ 

‘Yes, Miss Bricker, I know how inconvenient it 
must be for you. Your office has always seemed 
very busy when I’ve been up here.”’ 

“Oh, then you have come to S&S before. I 
thought you looked familiar, but I didn’t think you 
were a repair man.’’ Natalie looked at his hand 
resting on her typewriter lid. He had long fingers 
that looked hard and strong. His eyes were a faint 
blue; they were directed at hers. 

““You see, I’m a salesman, but we’re all trained 
to fix small breakdowns like this. That’s why they 
sent me. Just scoot over, and I’ll have it fixed in 
no time. 

She gazed at the man’s back as he bent to un- 
screw the bottom of the machine. As he extended 
his arm toward a small tool kit, she reached down 
and pushed it to him. The skin of his fingers 
brushed hers. 

So nice looking, she reflected. He almost seems 
to like me, and he keeps calling me by my name. 
I wonder what his is. Such a nice suit he has on. 
He looks like a real gentleman. He’s got a very 
broad back — almost like Rock Hudson. Oh, come 
on, Natalie —now you’re talking like Bunny. But 
he is a very fine-looking individual. I wonder what 
he’s thinking now. Now stop it, dummy. You hope 
he’s thinking about you. You know he’s paying at- 
tention to your a and e, dear, and that’s all. 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Bricker, but could you please 
strike the letters now, and we’ll see how they are? 

He sure does remember my name. I guess it’s 
fixed now. So he’ll leave right away. ‘‘Of course,”’ 
she said, and moved close to the desk. God, she 
thought, how I want to touch him. I want to put 
my hands on his back. She stiffened as the idea 
came to her. She was surprised at herself. The 
man pushed the electric plug into the wall socket. 
‘““Okay, now please try it,’’ he said. 

She started striking the a key, making a line of 
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them across the page. As she did so, she thought 
at first that the door had opened again. There was 
a feeling along her leg. I think he’s touching me. 
No kidding. He is. What should I do? 

Natalie did nothing. She sat straight in her 
leather-backed chair, tapping a after a after a. 
And she knew that at her knees was a man. 


See ea as 


The walls were deep blue, and a few land- 
scapes hung in corners. Darts of brightness from 
highway headlights shot through venetian blinds. 
Vividly covered in red chintz, an overstuffed 
chair was draped with garments and undergar- 
ments, carelessly dropped. 

‘Honey, are you listening? Can I ask you some- 
thing funny? Uh, I know this sounds—strange, 
but—till tonight, you were still a virgin, weren’t 
you? 

Natalie stared at the ceiling. This must be a 
very new motel, she thought. No cracks in the 
ceiling. 

“God, I never would have thought that, Nat. 
You were stiff and nervous, but I figured it was 
just because—we don’t—know each other very 
well. But now I see it was more than that. God, 
I don’t think I’ve ever had—made love with—a 
virgin before. I’m honestly sort of flattered. You 
were one, weren’t you?’’ 

It hurt a lot, she thought. But he was very nice. 
A really nice fellow. It’s never supposed to be 
good at the beginning. Naturally he would have 
guessed. I really didn’t know what to do at all. 
My mouth hurts something awful—I bit down so 
hard. I bet I look terrible. He does like me, I 
think. Nothing big and romantic, like I was Kim 
Novak or anything, but he does think I’m a sweet 
girl. And I am. 

He turned over on his side and looked at her 
taut profile. “‘Nat, you’re very quiet. How do you 
feel? You are glad you did it, aren’t you?”’ 

““Yes,’’? she began. “I’m glad. I wanna be very 
honest with you and explain so you’ll understand. 
You’re very right. I was—that—a virgin. Well, let 
me say this first. Yesterday was my birthday— 
and—I guess people think more on birthdays than 
most times—you know you sing and you light 
candles and you’re supposed to be happy, but for 
some reason you—it just doesn’t quite happen, you 
know?’’ Her voice was hoarse and she hesitated 
frequently. “So anyway, I started thinking and I 
realized, here I am—not so young any more. And 
then, honestly, I’m alone. I have a very nice girl 
friend and a very nice apartment, but I—I’m a 
lonely girl. I kept thinking—when I was in bed 
—what’s going to happen to me in my life? I 
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mean it’s very possible that—that—nothing will 
ever come to me. Then, I just began to realize 
that—I didn’t want to live all my life long all 
alone. That even for a little while—and that would 
be all that I’d want—if I would have something, 
somebody, it would be worth it. I didn’t expect 
much. Believe me. So I did something very silly 
that you’ll probably laugh at. I had that birthday 
cake, you know with those red roses they put on 
at the bakery, and I went into the kitchen and I 
cut off a rose off the cake and I came back to 
my room and I put the flower under my pillow 
the way little kids do and I made a wish on it. 
And I didn’t pray to God—I just prayed inside 
myself, I just said that I wanted something and 
I hoped it would come to me soon. So I just wanted 
you to know that—I am glad, that’s all. I am 
glad.”’ 


He kissed her forehead. ‘‘I understand, Natalie.” 
They lay quiet for a few minutes, their breathing 
steady. ‘‘Listen, honey. As much as I'd like to 
stay here with you, I think we'd best be getting 
you home. Your roommate might become worried. 
It’s getting late. Okay?”’ 


Natalie smiled softly. She was touched by his 
concern. ‘‘You’re very right. We’ll go now.’’ Get- 
ting into her clothing, she felt some shyness; but 
she was happy. She had told him the truth, and 
he knew what she meant. She had done the right 
thing. 

As they drove toward her flat, Natalie hummed 
with the music on the radio. Her head upon his 
shoulder, she felt calm, good. The car stopped, 
and he turned in his seat to look at her. “I may 


- be a day late, sweetheart, but I do want to wish 


you a happy birthday. Here’s a little present.” 
He leaned down and kissed her. She felt a great 
warmth inside herself. ‘‘Thank you for your pres- 
ent. I’m happy at this minute. I’m very, very 
happy.”’ 

She opened the car door and waved into the 
darkness. Then she ran up the stone stairs, fum- 
bled for her key, and let herself in the hallway. 
Natalie climbed the two flights and was greeted at 
the top by Bunny standing behind the open door. 


“Oh, Nat’lie. I was beginning to wonder when 
you’d get back. I was so excited, dear, when you 
called from the office and told me that you had 
met a fella and that you were going on a date 
like that—outa the blue. So I’ve been sitting here 
on pins and needles waiting. I kept going to the 
door and looking and thinking, ‘So where can she 
be at this hour?’ I even thought maybe you had 
an accident or something. But I figured you were 
too sensible a girl to go driving around with some 
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nut. So I knew you’d be home pretty soon. But 
tell me, Nat’lie. What happened? Where did you 
go? What’s he like? Are you going out again? Did 
he try to kiss you?’ 


Bee 
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Bunny’s eagerness was overwhelming. Natalie 
had not expected the interrogation, and she was 
unprepared. ‘‘Well, I did have a lovely time, I 
really did. This is the nicest fella, Bunny. He sells 
for IBM, and he’s been in the office before—we 
just never really noticed one another before. So 
‘when he asked if I might like to go out for dinner 
after work, why you could of knocked me over 
with a feather I was so surprised. Well, naturally, 
I said I’d be delighted, and then I called you to 
say not to wait for me.”’ 

“Don’t be so fancy, Nat’lie. Just tell me what 
you did. Forget the details.”’ 

‘We went first of all for a drink at that little 
bar across from the office, you know which one 
I mean—Hogerty’s. Then he asked me what kind 
food I liked. Well, I always remembered what 
Mama said—that girls who make the best im- 
pressions never insist on anything. So I said I 
didn’t care, and that he should choose. So we went 
to an Italian restaurant around 57th Street, I 
can’t even think of the name, but I kept some 
matches—they’re in my purse. Then we walked 
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around for a long time. It was such a nice night, 
so warm for April, you know. Then we went in to 
a truly elegant place, very plush, and we just 
sat on these deep couches and drank whiskey 
sours off a big, marble table, and talked and 
talked and talked. So before we knew it, it was 
already somehow three o’clock, and I had to go 
home because there’s work tomorrow and all. 
That’s the story.”’ 

“Do you think he’ll call you back?’ Bunny 
pressed. 

‘“‘He told me that he’ll try to call tomorrow dur- 
ing work, so I hope so.”’ 

‘“‘And you did really have a good time. I can tell. 
Tell me, is there any possibility of a future? 
Do you think anything might come of it? Don’t 
make faces, Nat’lie. Stranger things have hap- 
pened, believe me.’’ 

“Bunny, I don’t want to think about futures. 
It’s very good right now, and I want it to stay 
nice. Whenever I worry about what will come, 
I louse everything up. So let’s not discuss it.”’ 

“Well, for heaven sake, don’t get upset. I just 
asked a simple question!”’ 

“I’m sorry,’ Natalie said. ‘‘It’s just that I like 
this person a great deal, Bunny. And I want to talk 
to you about something. Are you paying atten- 
tion? It’s like this—I keep thinking about what 
we are always saying about marriage and love 
and self-respect, do you know what I mean?’’ 

“That we’re saving ourselves for our husbands 
—is that it?”’ 

“Yes. Well, I’ve begun to wonder if that might 
be wrong. Maybe, Bunny, there won’t be any fu- 
ture, and we ought to grab what we can when we 
can get our hands on it. Wait—don’t interrupt. 
We’re both going to be thirty in a couple years, 
and neither of us have any prospects. We might 
very well keep on like we are now. So then what 
would we be waiting for? For nothing, it seems 
to me.”’ 

“T can see what’s in your mind, Natalie, and to 
be frank with you, my friend, I’m shocked! You, 
such a nice sweet girl — talking like that. Let me 
tell you, never ever would I even let myself think 
what’s in your head, let alone say it! We always 
said what self-respect we had. How much better 
we were than some of the tramps we work with. 
But such talk outa your mouth—I’m stunned. 
What’s gotten into you, anyway? I’ll never give in 
to that, Natalie. And God forbid you should!”’ 

There was silence. Natalie knew how red her 
throat and face must be. With effort, she com- 
posed herself and looked up at her friend. ‘Please 
don’t excite yourself over nothing. I was just talk- 
ing off the top of my hat. It meant nothing, I 
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promise. Of course, you’re right and I believe the 
same thing exactly, Bunny. So please, dear, forget 
I even mentioned it. It was a silly little thought, 
that’s all.” 

As they lay in their beds, both girls felt the ten- 
sion in the room. Natalie was trembling. I was so 
happy when I came back tonight, she thought. 
Bunny killed a lot of it for me. I guess I was a fool 
to bring it up, but I just hoped that maybe she’d 
see what I mean—maybe she’d understand. I 
should of known better. But I don’t need her ap- 
proval. I know what happened is what I wanted, 
and that’s all that counts. I just better keep my 
mouth shut around Bunny from now on. This thing 
means too much to me to have her ruin it. I know 
it won’t last long, and it’s gotta be as wonderful 
as possible while I have it. 

She thought of him for a long time. Then she 
fell asleep. 


las a ay 


“What good coffee they serve here!’’ Natalie 
exclaimed. She was smiling broadly across the 
table at him. They were in an espresso house 
aromatic with roasting beans and candle wax and 
women’s perfumes. ‘‘Why, this is the kind of place 
they always show in the movies. The red and white 
checkered tablecloths and wine bottles with drippy 
candles and all. I like it here so much I can’t tell 
you!’’ She shrugged helplessly, unable to express 
her joy. 

“You look very nice tonight, Natalie. I like lav- 
ender on you. It’s becoming.”’ 

“T’m glad you like it. Bunny always says it’s my 
color. This dress is already a number of years old, 
but I put on new buttons and the velvet around the 
collar — and look what a difference it made. You 
certainly do look fine. Honestly, when I saw you 
in the office last Monday, I was so impressed with 
your taste in clothing. You made a fine appear- 
ance, really fine.”’ 

“Thank you. It was Monday we met, wasn’t it? 
Not very long ago.”’ 

““No.”? Natalie shook her head, her eyes alive 
from smiling. ‘‘Not long at all. But how nice it’s 
been for the past three evenings. Like we knew 
each other much longer than that. Honestly, I do 
feel like it’s been just a very long time.’’ She laid 
her palm on his hand and pressed it gently. I feel 
so complete, she thought. There’s nothing more I 
could ever ask for. He’s been so good to me. I feel 
like a person now for the first time I can remem- 
ber. I am so grateful to him. 

“I. am so grateful to you for this,’? Natalie 
cried. She leaned far over the table, and a few 
strands of her hair were singed by the candle’s 
flame. Jerking back, she noticed his somber ex- 
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pression. ‘‘Shouldn’t I of said that? I am, you 
know. So much this means to me, I can’t describe 
it. You’ve given me so much in three days, I 
can’t believe it.”’ 

“Natalie, that’s what I want to talk with you 
about. Remember that first night, when you said 
you didn’t expect much from this? I believed you, 
and I figured we’d have a few laughs and some 
nice talks and when it was over, we’d both go on. 
But honey, I don’t think that can happen.” 

He paused and looked at her face. The realiza- 
tion was already upon her. Her eyes were half- 
closed, her mouth tight, drawn down. Slowly eas- 
ing her hand away from his, she placed it on her 
throat, and touched herself dreamily. Already, she 
said in her head. Already it comes. I’d hoped for 
maybe a month, but it won’t be even a week. 

‘“‘You see,’’ he continued, ‘‘tonight at the hotel 
I realized how important this all is to you. And the 
longer it drags on, the more it will mean. So 
though you admit you don’t love me, and I’ve been 
very honest with you, still there’s the possibility 
you won’t be able to control your emotions so well 
any more. One day you won’t be wanting this to 
be just your one little fling. You’ll want maybe to 
get married. And like I told you at the start, mar- 
riage just isn’t in the picture. I could be a real 
bastard and string you along, sure. Listen, you’re 
a sweet kid and I like being with you. But it just 
wouldn’t be fair to you. I don’t want to smash you. 
So I think we’d just better forget the whole thing 
while we’re ahead.’’ 

She refused to accept his outstretched fingers. 
He wanted to make this easy for her, she knew, 
but she had to order her mind before she could do 
anything. Sipping the bitter brown coffee, she 
studied the red patterns of the cloth. Her cup 
emptied, she lifted her head and smiled at him. 

‘‘What I said before still goes. I am grateful to 
you. I’m glad it happened. Maybe it wasn’t as 
long as I might have wanted, but at least it was 
something. So believe me when I tell you that I 
am really and truly happy. You gave me some- 
thing, and I thank you for it.”’ 


Ee fe ay 


As she had expected, Bunny was waiting at the 
door. ‘‘Well, Nat’lie, what tonight? Where did you 
go? You look sort of tired, dear. You didn’t have 
a fight, did you?’”’ 

“Oh, no,’”’ Natalie replied. ‘‘We did what we’ve 
done every night. Went to dinner at Luigi’s, then 
to Paris ’90 for drinks.’’ 

“It’s a reg’lar habit with you two. Like two old 
married people. The same place every night. Lis- 
ten, Nat’lie—I’m so curious. Tell me, sweetie. Is 
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there anything serious between you? You ought to 
tell me, I’m your roommate. Such a fine man 
with a good position and all.’’ 

“No honey, if there were, believe me— you’d 
have been the first to know it. But no. There was 
nothing romantic at all, I assure you. We were 
just friends.”’ 

“It’s over already, huh? That’s too bad, kid. I 
had hoped maybe something would of come of 
this. And maybe I coulda been a maid of honor. 
Oh, well — at least you never had to worry, after 
all, about that big sex thing. After all the worry 
we went through Monday.’’ 

“You’re right, Bunny. He was always the per- 
fect gentleman.”’ 

“Listen, honey. I just made some coffee, so why 
not let’s go in the kitchen and have a cup. We can 
talk in there.” 
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“All right, Bunny. But I am awful tired. So 
we'll have to make it short.”’ 

While Bunny took cups from the shelf, Natalie 
pulled up the drop leaves of the white wooden ta- 
ble. ‘‘Here, while I’m pouring, go on. Tell me 
more about your evening. Hey, wait a minute, I 
forgot something.’’ She went to the refrigerator 
and removed a flat, wax-papered package. 

‘“‘Here, Nat’lie. I saved this in the freezer till 
this morning. The last two pieces of your birth- 
day cake. I thought it would be nice to keep them 
till later so the memory of the party would last 
longer. Here, dear, take this slice. See, we both 
have flowers on top. I made sure of that. Oh, don’t 
eat the rose, Nat’lie. What’s the matter with you? 
We got to put them under our pillows tonight. For 
a good-luck wish, Nat’lie — you know.”’ 
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FROM ONE FATHER TO ANOTHER 


I'd like to cry the rueful fathers out: 

“See there, that little fellow in the tree, 

“You have to really look, he’s got so high. 
“One foot’s showing, but the other’s there, 

“T saw him swing it round that limb myself.” 
The mothers need the illustration more, 

Or so, in this rough mood, I like to think, 

But I’d not call them out and risk their spoiling 
This bold game between my son and me, 

He daring the tree, while I dare to watch. 
Limbs of my limbs bounding up the limbs, 

As though he raced upstairs to get a ball. 
There are no bounds to the boastfulness I feel! 
And yet my pulse races, for I have known 

All along the moment that’s bound to be. 
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For Geoffrey, aged 7 


Be frightened, then, but don’t look back toward me; 
You chose that limb yourself, now make it yours! 
Hang on, hang on, and keep on looking up, 

And soon the branch above will seem an arm 

To lift you lightly to a father’s knee. 


He’s down again, chattering like a chipmunk, 
Happily chewing the nuts of his victory. 
Thank God he’s down, so I can moralize! 

I know what it is to be high out on a limb, 
Farther than I meant to go unaided, 

To hang on in a daze until it came to me 

I only dared back down when I dared go on. 
Yes, I’ve done all that, and done it sitting 
Alone with my thoughts, but Geoff, I’ve never 
Climbed so high in so actual a tree. 
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ALL THAT ARE OF USE 


Tue mark of distinction among college stu- 
dents today is to hold a competitive financial 
grant-in-aid for academic enterprise. Many of 
these scholarships and fellowships are national 
in scope and carry not only great financial bene- 
fit but also high prestige. Anyone who serves on 
fellowship panels that make awards to candidates 
in the late graduate and post-doctoral stages sees 
over and over again that he is making awards 
to people who have held, for example, Merit 
Scholarships in college and Woodrow Wilson, Na- 
tional Science Foundation or Fulbright Fellow- 
ships in graduate school. Indeed there are not a 
few who have all these to their credit, and when 
one adds the many grants made by individual 
colleges and graduate schools one sees that the 
possibility of help from high school graduation 
through the next eight or nine years is substan- 
tial. 

It is not the object of this piece to decry this 
magnanimous support of a few. Although it is 
true that the condition is so new that we have 
not really had time to evaluate the effect on the 
select few who have been so well treated, we do 
have faith in them because they have been se- 
lected in the tradition and by the methods that 
educators have long used in predicting success 
in students. My regret is that there is not more 
support, enough so that it could be extended to en- 
courage some whose scholarly promise is more 
uncertain. Thus far, our help has gone largely to 
the type of person who will most likely find a 
place on a college or university faculty. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously we are making our 
selections in a way best calculated to perpetu- 
ate the species academicus. As badly as this 
is needed, indeed its need was the stimulus for 
the establishment of some of the fellowships, I 
do hope that we can spend some risk money on 
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people who will play other roles in society. 

My concern for the moment is that we may 
lavish so much attention on these very able stu- 
dents that we will neglect some others who are 
also deserving of help. There is no doubt but 
that the student who has qualified for one of the 
top scholarships has made considerable sacrifices 
on the altar of convention. He cannot often af- 
ford to challenge the doctrinal tenets of either 
the teacher or the textbook. He can seldom risk 
a decision to delve more deeply in one subject at 
the expense of neglect of another. We as teachers 
force these people into a state of conformity and 
they, by their example, bring it upon their fellows 
who follow their lead. What are the results of 
this practice on those who make the sacrifice 
but still do not quite win the award? What ques- 
tions of social justice are raised in those who have 
both ability and responsibility but in whom there 
is so much independence that they are unable to 
conform? My concern is that we may be posting 
too high a price on the heads of these rebels. 

In defense of the scholarship officer who uses 
academic accomplishment as a criterion for se- 
lection of further academic promise, little need 
be said. Inasmuch as the tasks ahead of his 
candidates are not greatly different in kind from 
the trials upon which judgments are already 
known, he has only to set his standards high 
enough to be assured of a statistically signifi- 
cant degree of success. He may rest assured that 
his professorial colleagues measure grade getting 
in much the same way as the students’ former 
teachers did, and though he will find a few stu- 
dents who do not perform up to his predictions 
he can always attribute the failure to an unre- 
liable grading system or, more likely among 
adolescents, to a shift in the hormonal balances 
of the individual. 
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Stronger arguments can be found for confidence 
in a combination of grades and intelligence. 
Slightly more than one half of our college gradu- 
ates stood in the upper quarter of their high 
school classes as judged by grades and IAQ), 
whereas only one fourth of them came from the 
lower half. A still higher level of accomplish- 
ment, and one requiring both originality and cre- 
ativity, the attainment of the doctorate, also shows 
signs of predictability. Only one in fifty of our 
college graduates completes this degree, yet two 
national fellowship programs which select nearly 
two thousand graduates annually, from approxi- 
mately the top five per cent, find that nearly 
forty out of fifty succeed. It is not without sig- 
nificance that one of these programs relies heav- 
ily upon aptitude and achievement tests, where- 
as the other depends upon grades and opinions; 
yet their degree of success is comparable. 

All of this argument concludes with the convic- 
tion that we are able to measure ability well 
enough to predict performance at a high level of 
human activity, but only if we restrict our selec- 
tion to a very narrow band in the population. We 
can say neither that this small group represents 
all of the excellence that society requires nor, 
indeed, that it is excellent throughout. It is no 
secret that the fire dies quickly in not a few of 
our newly-robed doctors. 


Admirable as must be the qualities that char- 
acterize the successful doctoral candidate — high 
intelligence, a love of learning, ability to think 
in the abstract, devotion to duty, and a large 
measure of detachment from the noise and ex- 
citement in the world about him — they are not the 
exclusive property of noted scholars. These same 
qualities are found in people who are too filled 
with curiosity, with the spirit of adventure, peo- 
ple whose zest for life is too pronounced to allow 
‘them to fit easily into the regime required of 
the A student. There are in each generation some 
spirited and intelligent people who have a streak 
of wildness, a disdain for convention, and indif- 
ference to the approbation of either their fellows 
~ or their teachers. If they discipline themselves 
enough to acquire sufficient knowledge to avoid 
being identified with those who are too dull to 
learn, much can be expected of them. Their edu- 
cational attainments these days will usually show 
only part of a baccalaureate program or at best 
a low pass degree, but they can and do become 
leaders of men, interpreters of man’s works, cre- 
ators of his business, and keepers of his institu- 
tions. The creators of art, literature, and music 
are more at home with this group than with the 
detached scholars. The colleges that they grace, 
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the society that they serve should be proud of 
them and should nurture them with care. 

We have now looked at two admirable groups 
of people, both honored members of the human 
race in that they create more than is needed for 
their own physical wants. There is a third group 
in our colleges about which I will say little except 
that they are there by the grace of the American 
ideal to offer educational opportunities for all to 
the limit of their ability to acquire it. Whether 
or not in the future we will have this last group 
with us is an open question, but I hope we shall 
never crowd out any of the first two. 

Finally, I come to a consideration of the matter 
which inspired this piece. I am concerned about 
the pressure under which our young people live 
these days. I do not know how early it starts, but 
I see it at the high school level and I know it is 
appled in college and graduate school. It is not 
new in the latter, which as long as I can remem- 
ber has generated as many ulcers as doctorates. 
Any graduate dean who has been in office very 
long —the half-life is five years — remembers 
tragedies that dull his sense of accomplishment. 
Most of us approved of some tightening of the 
standards in both high school and college but the 
question of the moment is whether or not the 
process will go too far. If it does, the consequences 
will not be pretty, education will lose its leading- 
out aspect and take on the beating-in. The stu- 
dents frightened into conformity and competition 
for grades will lose the freedom of spirit which 
has differentiated them from their counterparts 
across the Atlantic. The sophistication they ac- 
quire will have a bookish cast little tempered by 
the observations of the interesting new world 
around them. 


Whether the result of this pressure will be for 
better or worse is not for me to say, but the 
identity of the cause is easy to see. Two things 
have changed for this generation of students. The 
first is that there are so many of them that their 
elders have simply failed to provide the college 
classrooms into which they will fit comfortably. 
In addition to some disenchantment with their 
improvident elders, they see a threat to their 
opportunities for further education—a threat 
which can be minimized only by closer attention 
to the books. 

The other thing that has changed is that science 
has come out of the wings and now occupies the 
center of the stage. Those of us who were al- 
ready mature when nuclear and rocket power 
were discovered act as if we wish they would 
go away and allow us to spend our declining years 
untroubled with the problems these advances por- 
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tend. The young people are more realistic: know- 
ing that they must live with these things, they 
find the challenge fascinating. The piper for sci- 
ence has won to his following increasing num- 
bers of the brighter students including over half 
of the Merit Scholars, and more important, he 
has won for them and for all dedicated students 
the acclaim rather than the disdain of their 
fellows. The students of science commit them- 
selves to the hard core of the curriculum, chem- 
istry, mathematics, physics, and such foreign lan- 
guages as Russian and German, and they further 
commit themselves to a protracted period of study 
of these. They thus aim at joining the first group 
of scholars who must, if they are to make their 
mark, attain the doctorate as a minimum require- 
ment. Moreover, they must identify themselves 
early in high school in order to build the back- 
ground for college work. Merely to meet the col- 
lege entrance requirement is not enough, for these 
minimum standards are still aimed at a prepa- 
ration for liberal education with termination at 
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the baccalaureate. So the traditional pre-medical 
and pre-engineering groups are now joined by a 
new one which increases the pressure not only 
on them but on all others. 

Never at any time in the past have young 
Americans faced a future that is as demanding 
upon their intellectual development. Past genera- 
tions have depended too much upon the exploi- 
tation of new frontiers, of natural resources, and 
of new fruits from the industrial revolution to 
further their economic aims. Every new desert 
that we bring to flower brings us closer to a 
dependency upon the desalinization of sea water, 
every ton of fossil fuel we use brings us closer 
to a dependency upon either nuclear or momen- 
tary solar energy. Even the old reliable tree of 
the industrial revolution requires ever more fer- 
tilizer here but grows vigorously in the new soil 
of two other continents. To stem this tide we have 
only one resource, the brains of our coming gen- 
erations. We must commit them wisely, not just 
the best but all that are of use. 


received both his undergraduate degree (B.A., 50) and his doctorate (Ph.D. 
755) from Northwestern. He presently teaches at Indiana University, where he 


is one of the editors of Victorian Studies. 


Vigil 
Six o’clock. The noise campaign has not 
Yet started. A shadowy nurse tiptoes in 
The muffled hall, a breeze betrays a plot 
Against the window shade, but here within 
The room all hangs limp: the pallid sheet, 
A dangling lamp, your quaintly feminine 
Grotesques (bathrobe over steel). The heat 


Of yesterday has not drained off —I sweat 
And wait. 


The clouds are starting to secrete 

A bleary light, meant perhaps to let 

Us know it is the East that sends the sure 
Harbingers of dawn: cigarette 

Men, coffee vendors in a truck obscure 

And throbbing just outside the window, and 
Inside, nurses with loud smiles. Secure 

In sleep behind the sturdy black command 
NOTHING BY MOUTH, you manage to elude 
Them still, doctors, interns, and the planned 
Chaos of thermometers, food, 

Juices, histories. You sleep. And sleep. 


It hasn’t started yet. The change of mood 
Will come soon enough. But now I keep 
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My vigil: pondering first your peace, I glide 
Off somehow to the Peace of God, leap 
From there to counting emperors who died 
At barbers’ hands (and in God’s peace), proceed 
To judgment on the physical homicide 

Of metaphysic, and end blessing the deed, 
The sanctified fact, the microscope, 

And wholly ordered men who intercede 

For flesh and bone, in charity and hope. 
Faith is all we have to give: we lay 

It at the feet of terms we cannot cope 

With and men we do not understand, pay 

It to menials, and use it as a bribe for Laws 
Of Chance that even doctors must obey. 


The spell is hanging in the air like gauze — 
The last thing in the world to daunt a nurse. 
Her deference is the briefest sort of pause, 
And then she shakes you gently, with a terse 
“You have a visitor!’’ A heavy night 

Of sleep refuses flatly to disperse, 

Rolls one way then another till you fight 

It off with stretch and twist and solemn yawn. 
You see me dark, and you’re abruptly bright. 
What light is that the morning seizes on? 

Not the East. Your smiling is the dawn. 
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THERE’S TIME 


ENOUGH TOMORROW 


I 


Cea JEFF BURTON saluted the Gen- 
eral, turned around abruptly, and walked out of 
the plush green office. Miss Ethyl Browning, 
the General’s social secretary, who hadn’t gotten 
married thirty years ago because she loved her 
job so much and who was now here because no- 
body knew how to tell her she wasn’t needed 
any more, smiled at the Colonel, started to speak, 
and then stopped when he walked past without 
noticing her. Mrs. Betty Gordon, the new, young- 
er secretary, confidently threw him her usual coy 
glance, but his eyes remained fastened to the 
outer door of the Chief’s office. Betty looked back 
at Ethyl and quizzically shrugged her shoulders. 
Ethyl returned the gesture with a cold, knowing 
smile before turning back to her work, which she 
had almost forgotten really wasn’t any kind of 
work at all. Jeff reached the door, hesitated 
for just a moment to look at the two flags side 
by side —the United States flag and the Corps of 
Engineers’ maroon castle on a white background 
—and then quietly left the room. 

Shivering from the sudden impact of the hot 
air in the hall, he looked down each of the cor- 
ridors as though seeing them for the first time. 
A group of young men were being escorted up one 
of the corridors to the office he had just left, 
and instinctively he turned down the opposite 
hall to avoid them. West Pointers they were, 
touring the building, on their way to meet the 
Chief. West Point Cadets. He could tell from their 
uniform, the blue-gray uniform he’d never worn. 
He looked now for the first time at the new as- 
signment orders the Chief had just given him and 
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felt the old hatred for the smiling young men 
pushing out into his consciousness. He straight- 
ened his shoulders in case they should happen to 
notice him. At least they couldn’t tell yet—or 
could they? 


He had wanted to go to West Point even when 
he was a little boy, but at the last minute 
he hadn’t been able to pass the last test, his 
eye test —he who was otherwise so physically 
healthy! So he’d done the next best thing, which 
was playing football at M.I.T. to keep himself 
in shape and joining the ROTC so he could gradu- 
ate with a commission. Now he knew that those 
four years had made all the difference: West 
Pointers were a closed clan. Men who joined the 
ranks after college were ‘‘outsiders’’ forever, and 
West Pointers never gave them a real chance. 
The funny thing was that West Pointers didn’t 
realize they judged outsiders so harshly, or, if 
they did, they wouldn’t admit it. You had to be an 
outsider to know you were somehow being ex- 
cluded. You had to be passed up a few times to 
know that West Pointers always got all the 
breaks. And now this! He fingered the orders 
unthinkingly as he walked up to his own air-con- 
ditioned, plush green office three wings and three 
floors from the Chief’s office. The only difference 
was that he didn’t have an ‘‘outer’’ room and an 
inner sanctum; his secretary shared a room with 
him. She came out of the office as he reached the 


door. 
“Oh, you startled me,’’ she laughed. “Did you 


have a nice lunch, sir?”’ 
“Mmm.” Then, ‘“‘Gloria, I’m taking the after- 
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noon off. Take any messages. I’ll be in tomor- 
row.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ she answered, not knowing what else 
to say. She’d never heard her boss give a curt 
order before; he always had a joke or at least a 
smile no matter what the occasion. 

He looked at the door which opened into his 
office: 

Jeffrey R. Burton, Colonel 
Western Division Chief 


Office of the Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Operations 


Three years ago, he’d been here only a week be- 
fore they removed the name of his predecessor 
and painted his own name in gold on the door. 
Fast work, he mused. The Army always works 
fast in things like that, trying to make you feel 
at home in the job that is permanently temporary. 
Stepping inside the office, he looked around the 
room. Already everything looked foreign to him. 
What would he take with him when he left? What 
could he take? This was almost all permanent 
material. Only the pictures of his family, his 
wooden name-plaque, and the removable gold 
paint on the door would be gone. They were the 
only reminders that he had ever been here in the 
first place; that was all. All the books stayed, 
all the papers, the secretary, everything. He 
looked down at his wife’s picture, a colored shot 
of her smiling out of the paper from somewhere 
down in Florida, he couldn’t quite remember 
where. What would he tell her? Damn it all, 
what would he tell his wife? And why did he 
tell Gloria he was going to take the afternoon 
off? He wanted to break the news to his wife gen- 
tly; if he went home early in the afternoon, she’d 
know something was wrong for sure. Well, it was 
done now. Nothing he could do but leave. He no- 
ticed a memo on his desk, reminding him of the 
conference at 1500 hours. ‘‘To hell with the con- 
ference for once,’’ he said aloud, and he packed 
his brief case and stormed out into the hot hall. 

A few minutes later he was driving up the shady 
street to the house which had been their home for 
these past three years. This was the first house 
they’d ever owned. Always before they’d lived 
on Army bases or else they’d rented houses be- 
cause they were never sure they’d stay someplace 
for longer than a year or that they could sell the 
house on short notice when he was ordered to re- 
port to a new job within two months. But the 
Washington area was a haven for temporary 
homeowners because of the Service turnover. The 
Burtons had bought from an Army colonel and 
would probably sell to one, but it was theirs for 
three years, and they loved it. 
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Jeff saw with relief that their second car, a 
dilapidated but useful 1950 Chevrolet, was not in 
the driveway. Jean was probably shopping or 
playing bridge somewhere. This would give him a 
chance at least to collect his thoughts before he 
‘had to face her. He had no idea what his wife’s 
reaction would be. They had both counted so 
much on New England, where their boys would 
both be in school next year. Only last night they’d 
spent the better part of the night talking about 
whether they should buy a house again this 
time . 

He walked inside the cool, dark house and took 
a beer up to the bedroom. Looking at his tanned 
face in the mirror, he wondered how to approach 
his wife. Jean, he thought, lovely Jean who tries 
so hard to understand. Whatever will she say? He 
took a long draught of beer, lay down on the bed 
and thought back over the past twenty years they 
had spent together. They had met when he was a 
young second lieutenant in Los Angeles and she 
was a typical small-town girl coming to work in 
the big city. They’d had a whirlwind courtship, 
and although he’d been a little skeptical about 
meeting her five brothers she talked about so 
often, they had accepted him right away in the 
little Iowa town. The only doubt her brothers had 
was the fact that Jeff had already decided to make 
a career out of the Army. How could he love 
the Army so much, they wondered, when you 
have to move all the time, when the money is bad, 
when you aren’t even a West Point graduate? That 
was the main thing, his not going to West Point, 
they had said then. It didn’t bother him much at 
the time. True, a lot of the second lieutenants on 
the base were already fast friends after going 
through ‘‘four years of hell together,’’ but he had 
fitted in with them before long. 

It was only after a few more years that he real- 
ized there really was a difference, when the pro- 
motions came a little more slowly for him, and he 
didn’t get sent where he wanted to be, and he had 
to wait a little while on a new base before he was 
accepted in the Army circles. But it never lasted 
very long, especially after he married Jean. They 
used to joke about their ability to break down the 
‘“‘West Point barrier’’ as they called it. And joking 
about it made it easier to face, because it was 
there for a while, wherever they moved. 

She had never questioned him about wanting to 
stay in the Army because she knew that was his 
great love, even greater than his love for her in 
many ways, though she didn’t quite understand 
why. He didn’t know either. It was so deeply in- 
grained in him that he rarely even thought about 
it, and when he did, he was surprised to find that 
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he really didn’t have a logical reason, He knew 
that part of it was his dislike of the business world 
competition. Competition on the football field was 
fine, but he could never quite accept the rules of 
the business world. He felt the Army offered not 
only a clean way of life, but a system in which he 
took great pride. An Army uniform commands re- 
spect everywhere, he knew. Part of it was the job 
opportunities available to him as an Army Engi- 
neer. He’d done a lot of looking around in college 
and had decided then that Army Engineers had 
access to more and broader areas than most 
civilians. Part of it was the fact that so many men 
were unhappy with their jobs and their lifelong 
suburban ruts which they inevitably, sooner or 
later, slipped into. One thing about the Army, you 
certainly couldn’t say that you were in a rut for 
very long, and never for more than three years. 
He liked to move, and after the first hectic moves, 
Jean began to enjoy it too. It was a little harder 
for her, who had been used to knowing everybody 
in the small town where she had lived all her life, 
but after living on several bases, they always 
found old friends at the new base and an open so- 
cial life, once they got past the ‘‘West Point 
Barrier.’’ A few times she had said little things to 
him about the Army life that he couldn’t quite pin 
down because it was more the way she said them 
than what she said, but all in all, they’d had a 
good life so far. 

There had been many problems and setbacks, 
some of them big ones. Such as the hysterectomy 
Jean had to have after their second child, which 
meant she could never have the large family she 
wanted so very much. And the arguments they’d 
had about where to send the boys to high school. 
She’d agreed with Jeff that a military prep school 
would be good experience for both of them, but 
that meant giving up her darling sons four years 
earlier. Jean had given in about the prep schools 
too — she always seemed to be the one who had to 
make the greater sacrifice. Jeff had thought a 
great deal about what he had done to her by send- 
ing Stevie away two years ago. Stevie’s leaving 
had been bad enough, but Eddie, fragile little 
Eddie, when he would leave for the first time in 
just a couple months from now... 

And the orders! he thought suddenly. How would 
he tell Jean? How could he tell her about his as- 
signment? Korea. She couldn’t even go with him. 
No military dependents allowed in Korea, the only 
place in the world. Even in the Middle East there 
were dependents, but not in Korea. He knew he 
couldn’t leave Jean alone in Washington for eight- 
een months, without anybody. She needed people 
to love, she had to be able to give. I’ve taken away 
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her sons, he thought, and now the Army is trying 
to take me away from her. I can’t do that. ll 
have to get out of the Army, that’s the only pos- 
sible solution. He was thinking coldly and logically 
now. I can’t take the boys out of school—that 
would be denying them what I’ve always wanted 
—and I can’t leave Jean alone. She’s got to have 
somebody. 

But I can’t do that either. The Army is my life. 
Ten years older or ten years younger, but not 
forty-two-years old. Ten years from now he would 
have enough years on his record to get the pension 
that everyone mentions when they’re trying to 
tell civilians some of the advantages of the mili- 
tary life. Or ten years ago he could have competed 
with fresh college graduates. But not now. He was 
still a young man and wanted to be able to feel 
that way. Jeff pushed the thoughts out of his mind, 
finished the beer, and rolled over on his stomach, 
wondering, wondering. 
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The front screen slammed. ‘Honey, is that 
you?’ He could hear the surprise in her voice. 

“Hi, Jeanie. Up here.’’ He threw the beer can in 
the wastebasket and walked to the top of the stairs 
to meet his wife. 

‘““What’s the matter, Jeff? Don’t you feel well? 
Why are you home early?”’ 

“Wanted to come home and see my wife, that’s 
why . . . Where have you been? Maybe that’s a 
better question.”’ 

“Silly, ’'ve been playing bridge.’’ She walked 
over to her husband and kissed him on the fore- 
head. ‘‘Whew!’’ She drew back in mock disgust. 
‘“‘And are you sure you came home just to see 
your wife?’’ 

“Just one, Jeanie, I just had one.’’ He followed 
her into the bedroom and watched her take the 
empty beer can out of the wastebasket. 

“Okay for you, buster, why this?’’ She held the 
can up in front of him, grinning expectantly. 

You fool! he thought, she knows I’ve got my 
orders, and she thinks I came home early to cele- 
brate the good news with her. I should have 
known. He glanced at the blue eyes momentarily. 
Yes, that was it. They were wild with excitement, 
waiting for him to say they were about to depart 
on a trip to Newport, Rhode Island. That was what 
they’d both expected. He couldn’t meet her eyes. 

“‘Jeff,’’ she whispered. Her mood changed sud- 
denly. ‘‘Jeff, what is it?’’ 

“Jeanie, sweetie .. .’’ Fool, you can’t put it 
off any longer. She started to say something but 
he cut in. ‘“‘Jeanie,’’ he blurted out, ‘‘I got my or- 
ders today. Just a little while ago.’’ 

‘Jeff, I know, I know. What? Where? Tell me!”’ 

“Tt’s not good, Jeanie.’’ He wanted to make sure 
she knew that before he told her. He couldn’t bear 
for all her hurt to come at once. 

“‘Jeff,’’ she said in a shaky voice, ‘‘where is it? 
Down South?” He shook his head. ‘“‘Around Chi- 
cago?”’ Her words tumbled out, and again he had 
to shake his head. ‘‘Wyoming? Out West? Where, 
Jeff, where?’’ He opened his mouth, but nothing 
came out. “‘Jeff,’’ she whimpered, now beginning 
to crumble. ‘‘Tell me please. I can’t stand this.’’ 

““Korea.”’ 

“‘Korea!”’ 

‘‘Korea.”’ 


The word was an ugly word; he hated the very 
sound of it. He looked down at his wife helplessly, 
watching the expressions on her face as the word 
entered her mind, as she said it over and over to 
herself, trying to attach some meaning to it. 


“But Jeff... Korea... I thought we were sup- 
posed to go to Newport. Isn’t that what General 
Wiley told you last week? Isn’t that the recom- 
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mendation that the Board sent in to General 
Carnap, that you go to Newport?” Her voice was 
barely a whisper. 

“Jeanie, he must have changed the recs. Gen- 
eral Carnap can do anything he wants to with that 
list. If one person’s orders get changed, then 
everybody else’s usually do too. Everybody moves 
up in line, I told you that a long time ago.”’ 

“Jeff, last time we were supposed to go to Ha- 
waii only that got changed at the last minute. The 
time before that it was California only that was 
changed too. The time before that it was...” 

“Jeanie, stop!’’ 

She looked up at him, bewildered, and he 
realized his last remark had been brutally cruel. 
‘Jeanie, I’m sorry, honey.’’ He walked over to 
her, but she pushed him away and sat down on the 
bed slowly, her eyes fixed on the chinz curtains 
transparent now in the setting sun. 

‘T don’t understand, Jeff. Why would they want 
to send you to Korea? Don’t they know that both 
our boys will be away at school next year? Don’t 
they know that I couldn’t go with you, and I’d be 
here all by myself? Don’t they ... ’’ Again she 
stopped and stared at the curtains. 

Then, ‘‘Can they be changed?’’ she asked dully, 
knowing the answer before she asked. 

“Orders are orders. Once they’re on paper, 
nothing can be done. I already asked Chief Car- 
nap about it to make sure. Can’t do a thing.”’ Si- 
lence. ‘‘Come on, let’s not think about it now. 
Let’s go out to the club for a swim and then go to 
dinner. Do you want me to call the Jenkinses?’’ 
He was speaking quickly now, anything to keep 
the conversation quiet but constant, anything to 
keep his wife from the full realization which he 
knew hadn’t yet come, because she kept staring at 
the transparent curtains. 

NOs 

‘“‘Come on, Jeanie, you can wear that new dress 
you bought last week. Haven’t seen you in that 
yet, you know. Don’t you want to... ’’ He stopped 
because her shoulders were shaking. 

‘““Leave me alone for a few minutes, Jeff. Leave 
me alone so I can get used to the idea. Please. 
Just for a few minutes.’’ 

He felt her need to be alone. Staying with her 
would only make it worse. She’d try to be gay 
and understanding for his sake, when what she 
needed now was to cry away some of the shock of 
what he had just told her. He would only make it 
worse. He picked up the beer can that she’d gotten 
out of the wastebasket to tease him with and 
walked away, watching her shaking shoulders 
until he rounded the bend halfway down the stairs. 


Will have to pretend for awhile that this didn’t 
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happen, he thought, that I really didn’t get my 
orders. Should never have asked her about calling 
the Jenkinses, should just have gone ahead and 
done it. The Jenkinses and the Burtons were very 
close friends. They’d been stationed together sev- 
eral times in the past twenty years, and they were 
especially close because Carl Jenkins hadn’t gone 
to West Point either. Carl-knew the feeling too; 
they talked about it a great deal. Jeff dialed the 
number automatically. 

‘““Hello?”’ 

“Hi, Lucy, Carl home yet?”’ 

“Oh, Jeff’? He knew from the way she spoke 
that they had just been talking about him. ‘‘Yes, 
sure.’’ Her voice was unnatural. ‘‘Here, just a 
minute.’’ He heard her call Carl and then she put 
her hand over the phone and all he could hear 
were the voices but not what they were saying. 

‘‘Hello, Jeff?”’ 

periieCarl. 

“Old man, I heard. Today. I’m sorry. Rotten 
lousy luck. Chief must have a screw loose or some- 
thing, sending you over to that hell hole.’’ He 
lowered his voice. ‘‘Does Jean know yet?”’ 

“Yes, I just told her.’’ 

‘“‘What did she say?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, she’s upstairs now.’’ He too was whis- 
pering unconsciously. 

“‘Oh.’’ A pause; then, ‘“‘Jeff, I’m sorry. I don’t 
know what to say ... How is she taking it?’’ 

“Pretty hard.’’ 

“Oh... Jeff, I’m just awfully sorry.’’ There was 
silence on both ends of the line for a minute. 
“*You know what it is, old man,”’’ he said bitterly. 

BCarlwmcis anole co into sthat.. 1 dont) want 
to think that’s the reason. I’d rather think it was 
my doing a bad job or something... ”’ 

“Hell, it’s not that, Jeff, and you know it. You 
just finished an overseas assignment three years 
‘ago, and you’ve done a damned good job here. 
Don’t deny it. No, you know damn well what it is.”’ 

‘Well, the deed is done now, Carl.’’ He tried to 
keep the cold, hard fury that he felt rising in his 
temples, whenever they talked about this, from 
~ showing in his voice. ‘‘We were wondering if you 
and Lucy would like to go to the club with us for 
dinner and a little dancing tonight.”’ 

a hong: 2 

‘Yes, in about a half an hour or so.”’ 

Again, Carl lowered his voice. ‘‘Was this Jean’s 
idea?”’ 

“No, but I know she’d like to. . . We can’t stay 
here tonight, Carl, not with both of us the way we 
are. We could if the boys were here, but Steve’s 
down at the beach and Eddie’s on a camping trip. 
We have to do something. Can you go?”’ 
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He knew Carl was uncomfortable on the other 
end of the line; his orders were due in a short 
while too, and the four of them had often spoken 
of their next assignments. Carl had applied for 
Seattle for twenty years now and had never yet 
been stationed there. 


“Jeff, I don’t think it’s a very good idea. Wait a 
minute.’”’ He put his hand over the receiver, and 
again Jeff heard muffled voices. Lucy, what the 
hell can I tell Jeff, he was asking. ‘“‘Lucy doesn’t 
think that’s the right thing to do either, Jeff. Why 
don’t you sit down and get it all straightened out 
now? Find places to write and where you want to 
live and...”’ 

‘‘What are you trying to say, Carl?”’ 

“Well, you’re certainly not going to...” 


“I don’t know, Carl,’’ he said angrily. ‘‘Talk to 
you later.’” He slammed down the receiver, angry 
because he knew that Carl’s first reaction would 
be everyone’s first reaction, and he didn’t want 
to be forced to think about it. But the same 
thoughts kept running through his head. What if 
Jean were here all alone? What could she do, 
where could she go? Nothing, no place. Her place 
was with her husband. It wasn’t as though she was 
a young woman any more. She was forty-two just 
as he was; you can’t leave a forty-two-year-old 
woman like Jean alone for two years to rattle 
around in a big, empty house. He would have to 
get out of the Army. They must know that they 
were forcing him out. No, he thought, feeling his 
head start to throb now, not they —he. General 
Carnap, Chief of Engineers. One man who hap- 
pened to be the man at the top. He had done this 
to Jeff, and there was nothing Jeff could do. Car- 
nap knew his sons were away at school all year, 
that more than anything he wanted them to have 
the chance he never had, that his wife couldn’t 
be left alone. He thought bitterly about the way the 
General had smiled that afternoon as he calmly 
handed Jeff his orders. At least Jean didn’t have 
to know about all that. She probably wouldn’t be- 
lieve it anyway, she and Mrs. Carnap were such 
good friends. 

He turned off the hose and walked back into 
the house. From the sound of the shower in the 
bathroom, he knew his wife had finished crying 
and wouldn’t bring the subject up again until he 
did. Whenever they discovered a problem, they’d 
always pretend for just a little while that it 
wasn’t there, long enough for them to be able 
to think about it calmly. 

“Jean,” he shouted over the steady drizzle of 
the shower. 

‘Jeff, I’m almost ready,’ she shouted back. 
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“You better hurry up. Did you call the 


Jenkinses?”’ 

‘“‘Sweetie . ”’ He hesitated. ‘‘Sweetie, they 
can’t go with us.” 

She was silent for a minute, and all he could 
hear was the roar of the water in the tub. 
“Good,” she said at last. “‘I’d kind of like you all 
to myself tonight.”’ 


I 


The Army Navy Country Club was the one 
luxury they allowed themselves, that and the 
private prep school for their sons, except that 
they didn’t consider prep school a luxury. The 
Club was about as ostentatious as anything the 
Army had to offer, with its two golf courses, 
four swimming pools and large, expensive club 
house; and they always enjoyed the long, wind- 
ing drive leading up to the main grounds. They 
walked up to the glass doors and greeted the 
doorman. 


‘“‘Good evening, Albert. We’ll be in the lounge.’” 


‘Yes, suh, Colonel Burton. Evening, Missus 
Burton.’’ He took the key from Jeff for the locker 
where Jeff kept his liquor, since Virginia law 
forbid the sale of liquor in a public place. 

They walked into the lounge, exchanged greet- 
ings with a few acquaintances, and then sat down 
in one of the couches at the far end of the room 
where they could watch the twilight and the eve- 
ning golfers through the big picture window. The 
waiter brought the set-ups and scotch from the 
locker; both he and Jean liked Cutty Sark. He 
mixed their drinks with an extra jigger apiece, 
and they sank back in the soft cushions to try to 
enjoy their before-dinner drink. 

Not yet time, they both knew. Still time to 
pretend, until they each had a couple more drinks. 

“I wonder where Eddie’s group is going to 
camp tonight,’’ she murmured. 

“I don’t know, Jeanie. They’re in Pennsylvania 
now, aren’t they?”’ 

“Mmmm hmm.” She took a long, slow gulp. 
‘Somewhere around Eaglesmere.”’ 

‘‘When’s he supposed to get back?”’ 


“Tomorrow. Oh, I forgot to tell you that we got 
a little note from him today. Wondered if he’d 
gotten any mail from Gunnery about when he was 
supposed to report.’’ 

“Glad he’s so anxious to go, especially after 
Stevie was so hard to convince,’’ he remarked. 
Wrong thing to say again. He knew it hurt Jean 
to know that Eddie was so anxious to follow in 
his older brother’s footsteps. Dear little fragile 
Eddie whom she loved so much, who was so 
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dependent on her. All the more because his 
brother was away so much. If Steve had been 
here during the year .. . too late to think about 
that now. 

“Yes, he really has looked forward to Gunnery 
for a long time, hasn’t he?’’ she said stiffly. 
Jeff wondered whether his wife would ever under- 
stand the deep yearning which the boy had for 
this experience, but he didn’t say anything more 
about it. Quickly he finished his drink and mixed 
himself another. He didn’t notice that Jean had 
finished hers until she nudged him on the shoulder 
and gayly asked if he’d forgotten her. He gave 
her a long look. She was smiling at him, but her 
blue eyes gave her away. It wasn’t fair to make 
her pretend; they had to talk about it now. Again 
he mixed her drink doubly strong. 

‘‘Jean,’’ he started. 

‘Not yet,’’ she broke in. ‘‘Let’s wait a little 
while, Jeff.’’ Her eyes were pleading with him 
and her smile was gone. 

“Okay, honey. Do you want to wander around 
and talk to people?”’ 

“Yes. Let’s.”’ 

They walked around the room, chatting aim- 
lessly until the waiter announced their steaks 
were ready. The table was elegantly set and the 
steaks were hot and tender; but they ate in 
silence. Both could feel the eyes of people around 
the room staring at them, people who had al- 
ready heard the news about Jeff’s orders and 
were wondering what he would do. More tense 
small talk, more concentration on food, and finally 
they were finished. 

“Come on, Jeanie. Let’s go upstairs. I can’t 
stand this any more.’’ She nodded. They walked 
out to the patio where the band would be playing 
within an hour and picked a table where the 
music wouldn’t disturb their imminent conversa- 
tion. The air was cooler now, and a breeze was 
blowing from the direction of the golf course. 
The waiter brought up their liquor, and again 
Jeff mixed strong drinks. 

“Well?” she said. 

“TI don’t know, Jeanie.”’ 

‘“‘Can’t be changed, no chance of it?’’ 

“Jeanie, please...’’ 

“Well,” she said brightly, ‘I can find a job 
somewhere around here. I’ve been meaning to 
look for one for next year anyway.”’ 

“Jeanie, don’t be silly. You know I can’t leave 
you here all alone.’’ 

“Why not, Jeff?”’ 

‘“‘Eddie will be gone too, you know.’’ Uninten- 
tionally cruel. Her lips quivered. 


“Jeff, do you think that really means so much 
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to him, going to Gunnery? If he stayed here and 
went to Hammond —I mean Hammond’s a good 
high school —I could take it then.” Futile, they 
both knew. 

“Jeanie, you know yourself how excited he is. 
How much he’s looked forward to this. How 
long.”’ 

“Yes, but he’d like it here too, Jeff, I know 
he would. I’d take him to all sorts of places, give 
Panties l dane. 

“What about when Stevie came home on vaca- 
tion? What then?’? Another cruel remark, but 
somehow she had to be made to understand. 

““He could go to Saint Paul’s,’’ she said after 
a minute. ‘‘That’s right here in Washington.”’ 

“Jeannie, he wants to go to Gunnery. He wants 
to go to West Point. I know how he feels. We 
can’t deny him that.’’ 

“Yes, but Saint Paul’s is a good school. What 
is it, about twenty seniors go from there to West 
Point every year? I know it’s pretty many.’’ 

“It’s too close, Jeanie. Eddie wants to go where 
Stevie goes; he wants it just the same way 
Stevie did it . . . Besides, I don’t think Eddie 
could get accepted there, Jean. He’s going to 
have to follow his brother’s footsteps for awhile.’’ 

“TI know.”’ Silence for a minute. 

“Jeff! Why don’t I go home? To Greenberg, I 
mean? Yes, that’s a good idea; don’t know why 
I didn’t think of it before. Why don’t I live with 
Mother and Tod? They wouldn’t mind, and it 
wouldn’t be for very long. Eighteen months isn’t 
so awfully long . . .’”’ Her voice lowered. ‘‘That 
would be fine with me.’’ 

“Jeanie, you can’t do that. You know that as 
well as I do.’’ He poured them both another 
drink. ‘‘You haven’t lived at home for twenty 
years. That’s not your home any more, and you 
know it.” 
~ “You know what you’re saying, don’t you Jeff? I 
can’t do it. I can’t ask you to resign, and that’s 
what you’re saying in effect. You can’t resign.’’ 

So here it was. One of them had to say it 
first. It couldn’t be put off any longer. ‘‘Jeanie, 
I think I’m going to have to resign. I am going 
to resign,’’ he repeated. 

‘‘Jeff,’’ she said slowly and quietly, “I know 
that this has been your whole life. I may not 
have understood why, but I know that you love 
the jobs you have, we both like the people we 
know, we’re happy moving around, and you know 
I wouldn’t have it any other way. So let’s just 
forget about that. Eighteen months isn’t such a 
very long time . . .’’ Again her voice faded. 

‘‘Jeanie, there are other jobs.”’ 

“But they’re not for you. I don’t want to talk 
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about that any more.’’ Her voice was rising. 
‘“T don’t even want to consider that possibility.’’ 

“Jeanie, be reasonable. The Army isn’t every- 
thing.”’ 

“I know, Jeff, but we’ve made it everything 
for the past twenty years. We’ve bucked a lot of 
stuff because you’re not a West Pointer, but we’ve 
done it .. .’’ She stopped in the middle of her 
sentence. “‘Jeff, that’s why, isn’t it? That’s why 
you’re being sent there?”’ 

‘‘No, of course not.’? He said it too quickly. 

“Jeff,’’ she said slowly, “how many colonels 
in your office are being sent to Korea?” 

“He shrugged his shoulders, trying to appear 
casual. “‘I don’t know. I just got my orders today 
and then left. I’m sure there are several.”’ 

“No, you’re not either. I bet you’re the only 
one.”’ 

“Jeanie, don’t be silly. Everyone has to go to 
Korea sometime or other. I...” 

“Jeff, please don’t lie to me at times like this. 
lenis 

“Shhh, Jeanie! We’re starting to attract atten- 
tion.’’ She looked around quickly and saw several 
heads suddenly turn to other directions. Guiltily, 
she looked up at Jeff and finished her drink. He 
poured them both another. 

She spoke quietly this time. ‘I’m sure there’s 
some way those orders can be changed. You said 
yourself that General Wiley handed in a perfect 
efficiency report for you.’’ 

“General Wiley only has one star, General Car- 
nap has three.”’ 

“‘So?’’? She waited for a minute, but he was si- 
lent. ‘‘What are you trying to say?’’ Again, no re- 
sponse. ‘‘Doesn’t he like you?’’ She’d never con- 
sidered the possibility. 

‘‘No,’’ was all he said. 

“But Jeff’? —she could hardly get the words 
out — ‘“‘but Jeff, I play bridge with Peggy every 
week. We’re great friends. I thought you liked 
her. I’ll talk to her about it.” 

He shook his head. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me before? I never knew.”’ 

‘‘I didn’t see any reason to.”’ 

““Oh.”’ Silence. ‘“‘Well, if you won’t let me talk 
to Peggy, we’ll just have to go over his head, 
that’s all. We’ll just have to go over his head, 
Jeff.’’ 

‘‘Jeanie, General Carnap is the Chief of En- 
gineers. Can’t you see that? There is no place to 
go from there.” 

‘‘Jeff,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘why don’t I talk to Peggy 
about it? Why don’tI.. .” 

‘“‘Jeanie, no, no, it’s no use. I’m sure she knows 


already.’’ 
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Jean gave her husband a long look. ‘‘Jeff,’’ she 
asked slowly. ‘‘Why doesn’t he like you?”’ 

“Jeff shivered just a little bit in the cool air. 
Might as well get the whole thing out. ‘‘Something 
that happened years ago.”’ 

‘“‘Ooooh?”’ 

“It’s nothing really,’’ he said quickly, realizing 
what she must be thinking. ‘‘Not what you’re 
thinking at all, my love.’’ The words tumbled 
out. ‘“‘Just that my Commanding Officer gave me 
an assignment that Carnap thought should go to 
somebody else. I didn’t know about it at the time, 
but that’s what it was. He knew I wasn’t a West 
Pointer, and that was enough for him. He even 
sent in a report about me at the time to try to 
change my assignment, and he’s never forgotten 
that.’’ 

“How long ago was this? You never told me!”’ 

‘About fifteen years, Jean. When we were sent 
to Florida. He knew a lot of West Pointers wanted 
that job, and he didn’t think I knew enough about 
rhs 

“But Jeff, you were so pleased to get that 
assignment.”’ 

“Sure I was, Jeanie. I didn’t know anything 
about this until a couple years ago. Carl Jenkins 
told me — don’t even remember how he found out 
— no wonder he didn’t want to come to dinner with 
us tonight . . . Carnap is West Point, Jeanie. I 
didn’t go to West Point, and for him that’s the 
one unforgivable sin...” 

“Tt isn’t fair,’’ his wife said. ‘‘Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think you ought to go to the Chief 
Olgstatiwltmisn taeraltre 

“Jean ...a hell of a lot of things in this world 
aren’t fair. We’ll just have to accept it, that’s 
all.”’ 


“Jeff, he’s trying to force you to get out of the 
Army. Just because you didn’t go to West Point. 
He’s trying to force you to.’’ She seemed to be 
listening to her words rather than speaking them 
herself. ‘“‘He’s trying to get revenge for some- 
thing that happened fifteen years ago.’’ 

‘“‘That’s right, Jean.’’ He took a long, slow drink. 
‘And this time he’s won.”’ 

They sat there sipping on another scotch while 
the band came in and began the dance by playing 
each of the service songs. He couldn’t help watch- 
ing her face as she wrestled with her new discov- 
ery, trying, trying to accept it as he himself had 
done only a few seconds before while he was 
telling her about it. He had to say something to 
ease her pain, something positive. 

“I’ve been thinking, Jeanie,’’ he said, which 
was wrong, because he hadn’t thought about it 
at all, hadn’t let it enter his mind. “I’ve been 
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thinking about who I might contact about jobs. 
Tomorrow I’ll write to Groner and Robbins in 
Charleston .. .” 

‘“Groner and Robbins!”’ she wailed. ‘“Those cor- 
rupt, little businessmen politicioners! All they 
care about is money. Jeff, you can’t work with 
them. Money and beating the law. You know you 
couldn’t work with them.” 

‘Jean, they both gave me good offers. You 
can’t overlook that. They both have large con- 
struction companies, good work, good pay, you 
like Charleston...”’ 

“Jeff, I'd die before I saw you working for 
those men!”’ 

‘Well, I could write to Jarvey and Company 
out in Seattle or Miller in California or Burke in 
Pennsylvania.”’ 

“They’re all just as bad. Jeff, you don’t belong 
in the business world. That’s one reason you love 
the Army so much.’’ He winced. ‘‘You always 
said that at least here the competition is fair. 
You can’t leave now. You don’t belong in the 
business world.’’ 

“Jean, I’m going to have to go someplace, do 
something!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I can’t sit around on 
my tail for the rest of my life!”’ 

He looked at her with glazed eyes. ‘‘Oh my 
Lord, Jeanie, I’m sorry.’’ His tongue was be- 
ginning to thicken. ‘‘Let’s get out of here.’’ He 
walked over to his wife’s chair and leaned over 
to her. “I’m sorry, honey,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Let’s 
go home.’’ She sat there, unmoving. ‘‘Jeanie,’’ 
he pleaded. ‘‘Come on.”’ He could feel the stares 
of everyone around them. He grabbed her arm 
and pulled her up. They walked in front of the 
band, he leading her, pulling her by the elbow, 
she smiling vacantly at the crowd. After several 
close calls, they finally reached the bottom of the 
stairs. 

““Honey, do you want to go to the powder room 
before we go?’’ 

She smiled at him vacantly. ‘‘No. Are we leav- 
ing?’’ 

Jeff bit his lip to keep from saying anything, 
then picked her up and carried her out to the 
car. How much had he given her to drink? One, 
two, three, four, five—five for sure, maybe more 
than that. Lord, five double scotches; he hated 
himself. Once outside, they could again hear the 
band playing on the roof. Jean was limp, but 
Jeff could see her half open eyes staring dully 
at nothing as the tears dripped off her face. 
Tenderly he put her in the car and walked around 
to his own side. She was asleep already. He drove 
home in the dark silence, carried her up to the 
room, and put her to bed. 
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Jeff sat in the living room with the typewriter 
in front of him and a full wastebasket beside him. 
_ He was completely sober now, sober and exhaust- 
ed from his concentrated effort to weigh all the 
facts. Incident after incident flooded back into his 
conscious memory, things which he hadn’t let 
himself think about for years. He thought about 
General Carnap, who was slated to be the Army 
Chief of Staff after his five year term as Chief of 
Engineers. He thought about all the private en- 
gineering jobs he had checked into when he was 
still an undergraduate at college, all those that 
he’d decided twenty years ago were dull and cer- 
tainly not worth his time. He thought of the West 
Pointer who had told him once, thinking he too 
was a graduate, that all you really needed was 
pull because although his eyes had been very 
weak, somehow the Board of Examiners hadn’t 
noticed. Well, if they wanted pull, Jeff had plenty 
of it now. At least his sons would be able to go, 
come what may. He thought of Groner and Rob- 
bins and all the contractors who were so nice to 
him while he was District Engineer in their cities, 
while he had control of big government jobs in 
three or four states, and he wondered how. they 
would react if he actually applied for a job. 

He looked at the clock. Two a.m.! He’d been 
sitting here for almost four hours, thinking and 
thinking. Do what you have to do and then worry 
about where to go from there. Jeff put his head 
in his hands, hoping that this would help him 
know whom to write, find someone who lived in 
New England, who paid good money and who 
wanted a new forty-two year old employee. 

First things first, old man. Jeff sat up, ripped 
the half finished letter out of the typewriter and 
began typing: 

Major General E. F. Carnap 
Chief, Corps of Engineers 


Washington 25, D.C. 
Personal 


There, the envelope was done. Now the letter. 
He typed the heading and began: 


General Carnap: Due to you and some subservient 
senator who wouldn’t help me pass the eye exam 
for West Point, I have just shot twenty years to hell. 


He stopped, ripped out the paper and began again: 


Due to circumstances beyond my control, 
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but that wasn’t any good either. Again he tried: 
Dear Sir: 


Now at last he knew what he would say. 


sibel hereby submit, on this second day of July, 
my resignation from the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers, effective 5 September, when the re- 


placement to my present position shall be installed 
in office. 


J. R. Murray, Colonel 
0-35475 


Corps of Engineers 
United States Army 


Jeff looked at the paper for a long time before 
taking it out of the typewriter and sealing it in the 
envelope marked ‘‘personal.’’ You don’t have to 
do this Jeff, he thought. The air is much cooler 
now; it will be a nice day tomorrow. You could 
tear the letter up . . . You’ve made up your mind, 
now do it. Every minute you put if off, it gets 
harder. Quit staring at the damn thing and get it 
over with... 

The mailbox clanged loudly in the silent night 
as Jeff walked back to his home. Tomorrow .. . 
Tomorrow I'll start looking. Jeff went upstairs 
and brushed away the dried tears on his wife’s 
cheek. Yes, that’s what I’ll do. Start looking to- 
morrow. Two months is plenty of time. Must be 
somebody. Must be something, somewhere. Only 
forty-two. Young. No. Middle-aged. No. A young 
forty-two. Yes, that’s it. A young forty-two. There 
are others besides Groner and Robbins. They can 
go to hell. Carnap can go to hell. I’ll show him. 
There’s time enough tomorrow ... 

Jeff climbed in bed beside his sleeping wife, 
this time wiping his own wet face. 
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This is the tenth in the series of articles on living American poets, written 
especially for THE TRI-QUARTERLY. 


MYTH IN THE POETRY 
OF W. 5. MERWIN 


W. S. MERWIN, born in New York City, edu- 
cated at Princeton, has moved rapidly into a 
world larger and less provincial than the East 
and academia. He has already published four 
volumes of verse, as well as a translation, The 
Poems of the Cid, and has made his home in 
Boston, Spain, France, and England. From the 
publication* of his first volume, which was se- 
lected for Yale’s series of younger poets, he has 
been recognized as a poet of accomplished crafts- 
manship and of fresh vision. His second volume, 
The Dancing Bears, won him the Kenyon Review 
Fellowship for poetry, and Green with Beasts 
was a British Poetry Book Society choice. In 1956 
Merwin was awarded both a Rockefeller play- 
writing grant and a playwriting stipend from the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, and in 1957 he 
received a $1000 award from the American So- 
ciety of Arts and Letters. 

I. In his foreword to W. S. Merwin’s first book, 
A Mask for Janus, W. H. Auden remarked on the 
turn toward mythic statement in contemporary 
poetry, and on the auspiciousness of this shift 
for the work of this particular young poet. Mer- 


*Merwin’s four volumes of verse are: A Mask for Janus, 
Yale University Press (1952), The Dancing Bears, Yale 
University Press (1954), Green with Beasts, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. (1960), and The Drunk in the Furnace, The 
Macmillan Co. (1960). Quotations from the first three 
volumes are given with the permission of the pub- 
lishers; quotations from The Drunk in the Furnace are 
given with the permission of Harold Ober Associates, 
the poet’s agents. 
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win’s verse showed the impulse to escape the 
miasma of personal statement and to find a 
sense of personality, a self, in reference to uni- 
versal experience. Certainly, as Auden observed, 
neither the mythic nor the personal and oc- 
casional poetry, was intrinsically better than 
the other, and neither was free from aesthetic 
snares. According to Auden, the young poet’s use 
of the mythic allowed him to escape the mistake 
of devoting himself to the transitory. Further- 
more, it was the kind of verse which is most 
appropriate to modern, democratic man. Auden 
quoted de Tocqueville’s prophecy that poetry 
would eventually turn from the individual, since 
we find ideals and heroes anathema, and find its 
most powerful expression in man’s common na- 
ture, in his internal (and eternal) struggles of 
the spirit. 

Now that ten years have passed, and Merwin 
has advanced both in diversity of theme and in 
strength of style, it is clear that this gifted poet 
has continued to be deeply concerned with mythic 
vision. Indeed, for those who may now be making 
a first acquaintance with him, it seems desirable 
further to explore his conception of the poet as 
myth maker. For this conception is his aesthetic 
premise for poetry itself. I see him as especially 
concerned with myth and language as the media 
of creation, with myth and sign as devices which 
structure experience, and with myth as a sign in 
the problem of belief. 
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What is fascinating about Merwin’s use of myth 
is that he goes well beyond the retelling of old 
fables (old wine in new bottles) and, as an artist, 
| seems to take myth as a creed. Thus the element 
| of Romantic self-consciousness is part of his 
poetry. For when the subject is the myth itself, 
we are at the beginning of beginnings, at cre- 
ation. And when we are dealing with a creation 
which is continuous, that is, when the nature of 
the act is stressed rather than the specific ac- 
complishment, we are more concerned with the 
creator, who must either be God or the artist. 
Merwin’s emphasis on this aspect of modern 
myth-making is certainly in the tradition estab- 
lished by the Romantics. 

It is a fertile tradition. For with the emphasis 
on creation, the artist and art are given a pivotal 
position in all experience. This leads inevitably 
to the self-consciousness of the artist, so apparent 
in Romanticism, and has become a fundamental 
condition of contemporary art. But Merwin is 
“contemporary” rather than ‘‘romantic,’’ in so 
far as this self-consciousness is rarely expressed 
in terms of the personal plight of the individual 
artist seen as sufferer and hero. In ‘‘Sestina’”’ 
(A Mask for Janus), dedicated to Robert Graves, 
he voices some of this attitude: 


Have I not also willed to be heard in season? 

Have I not heard anger raised in song 

And watched when many went out to a wild place 

And fought with the dark to make themselves 
a name? 

I have seen of those champions how thin a share 

After one night shook off their sleep at morning. 


But the poem ends with lines that express a 
sentiment closer to Merwin’s prevailing position 
on this theme: 


A breathed name I was with no resting-place, 
A bough of sleep that had no share of morning, 
Till I had made body and season from a song. 


The struggle, rather than the glories, of this 
process of ‘‘creation’’ is emphasized, and it is 
this struggle which gives the major tension to 
_-his earlier verse. 

“On the Subject of Poetry’”’ (The Dancing Bears) 
expresses an essential humility in Merwin’s at- 
titude toward his role as poet. He tells of a man 
sitting at the end of a garden, listening to a 
revolving mill wheel which is not there: 


I do not think I am fond, father, 

Of the way in which always before he listens 

He prepares himself by listening. It is 

Unequal, father, like the reason 

For which the wheel turns, though there is no wheel. 


I speak of him, father, because he is 
There with his hands in his pockets, in the end 
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Of the garden listening to the turning 
Wheel that is not there, but it is the world, 
Father, that I do not understand. 


He can speak of the man in the listening attitude, 
because ‘‘he is there,’’ because he is apparent. 
But explicitly what the poet wants to grasp is 
the unseen, which he acknowledges remains a 
mystery, and for which the listening man is only 
the sign. 

Fundamentally, Merwin views reality as an 
inchoate mass of possibilities, of a chaos fraught 
with alternatives and populated by shadows that 
have substance—a _ reality which is grasped 
through belief and through the pronouncement of 
that belief. An unstated first line that the reader 
comes to hear behind the poems is the New 
Testament’s “In the beginning was the word.” 
This emphasis on the word, on the necessity as 
well as the creative power of language, is con- 
stantly stressed in Merwin’s first two volumes, 
A Mask for Janus, and The Dancing Bears, where 
metaphors based on language are pervasive. Thus 
in ‘‘Canso,’’ in the latter volume, he says: 


Creation waits upon 
The word; but you in silence are the conception 
And the consent of speech, the metaphor 
In the midst of chaos, whose world is love. 


‘“‘Canso’’ is an example of Merwin’s handling 
of traditional myths, for it is a kind of Orpheus 
poem. But it is not a mimetic poem in which the 
poet-hero’s story is retold. Compromised in time, 
man’s love itself presupposes death in its incep- 
tion so that ‘“‘love/ Became itself a sense of 
leave-taking.’’ The poem explores the nature of 
the condition in which the death of the beloved 
would leave the lover, whose existence is pred- 
icated on her love. It is written in the future 
tense, for it involves the speaker in an abstract 
discussion of his condition and a discovery of 
what action would be left to him when, inevita- 
bly, his love has died: 


If you, if you my word and so my life 

And so the mode and vessel of my death, 
Should die before me, I would not go 

— Although turned phantom by your truancy — 
Calling the earth of you... 


The speaker, whose condition is death, has no 
sympathy with doctrines of promised future res- 
urrection or the idea that a life exists despite 
the loss of his love. What is needed is a full 
understanding, a grappling with this condition: 


There must be found, then, the imagination 
Before the names of things, the dicta for 
The only poem, and among all dictions 
That ceremony whereby you may be named 
Perpetual out of the anonymity 

Of death. I will make out of my grief 
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A river, and my rage shall be the coin 

To catch its ferryman; out of my fear 

A dog shall spring; I will fling my bitterness 
To stop his throats. I will myself become 

A Hades into which I can descend. 


And so the Orphic myth itself becomes the sub- 
ject of the poem, the necessity and condition of 
its formulation. The myth is its source, and its 
implications are the subject of the speaker’s in- 
quiry. 

Similarly, in ‘‘East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon”? (The Dancing Bears), Merwin retells the 
ancient Psyche myth. The poem tells the story 
and is less abstract than ‘‘Canso’’; but even so 
the story has a preface which relates both this 
poem and ‘“‘Canso’’ to the question of myth itself. 
In this prefatory stanza the poet asks, 


What is a man 
That a man may recognize, unless the inhuman 
Sun and moon, wearing the masks of a man, 
Weave before him such a tale as he 
— Finding his own face in the strange story — 
Mistakes by metaphor and calls his own, 
Smiling, as on a familiar mystery? 


In Merwin’s story a young girl accompanies her 
lover, a young man forced by a curse to appear 
as a bear, to a nether region. The girl’s discontent, 
which leads to the disaster of the burning tal- 
low, stems from her curiosity about the land 
she’s come to, a country of the changeless, only 
‘“‘miming at mutability.’’ This leads to her tragic 
questioning: 


But a day 
Must dwindle before dawn be real again; 
And what am I if the story be not real? 


And so doubt leads to discovery and loss, which 
sets her on the pilgrimage through a country 
where, 


in a landscape of exceptions 
Where no evening came but a shadowy 
Skeptical bird who settled in a tree 
And sang, ‘‘All magic is but metaphor.” 


She must wander and complete her ordeal, win- 
ning her love finally when time has brought her 
to the understanding that she must play her part 
in the story lest she ‘‘walk multifarious’? among 
earthly objects, and ‘‘fall an utter prey to mir- 
rors.’’ At this point the skeptical bird gets his 
answer: 


“All metaphor,” she said, “is magic.” Let 
Me be diverted in a turning lantern, 

Let me in that variety be real. 

But let the story be an improvisation 
Continually, and through all repetition 
Differ a little from itself, as though 
Mistaken... 
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The poem closes as it was opened, with comment 
on the story: 


Now, even now, over the rock hill 

The tropical, the lucid moon, turning 
Her mortal guises in the eye of a man, 
Creates the image in which the world is. 


The poet is concerned here with the necessity 
of belief and I will return to this theme in a 
moment. What is of interest to me now is the 
examples these two poems provide of Merwin’s 
insistence on myth-making as a creative proc- 
ess by which existence is reduced from chaos 
to order through the ordering principle of lan- 
guage itself. Thus his own art is his subject; 
but because language is a universal medium, not 
only an artist’s material, and because of the 
mythic scope of his poetry, Merwin gives us an 
account of the human condition rather than a 
justification for the poet per se. It is somewhat 
similar to what Pirandello does in his self-con- 
sciousness as an artist. In writing about the 
theatre, Pirandello postulates that all life is in- 
volved in role playing. 

Not unlike others who are involved in a doctrine 
of personal creation, Merwin is automatically in- 
volved in the problem of solipsism, of being em- 
broiled in a universe self-defined and isolated. 
Without outside reference, the self becomes un- 
defined, multiple, or utterly lost. But Merwin’s 
poetry gains much of its excitement for us (es- 
pecially those who feel that the arts have been 
led in circles on the illusion-reality, search-for- 
self track) from his awareness of this problem, 
his terror of it, and his attempt to break out of 
it. In several poems Merwin has captured the 
haunted feeling, the abhorrence, of one who strug- 
gles to learn the world and finds only himself. 
In the most powerful of these, ‘‘Proteus’’ (The 
Dancing Bears), the speaker struggles with the 
sea beast. Having subdued the elusive figure, he 
says, ‘‘The head he turned toward me wore a 
face of mine.’’ Here the self cannot get away 
from self. Conversely all change, implied in the 
Proteus image, is illusion, since it is an aspect 
of the same self. 

But the girl in ‘‘East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon”’ sees that she must seize the fixed image 
given her in order to escape the fate of living by 
multiple images. And so one justification of myth 
is that it comes from outside the individual, 
from tradition and the community. Certainly the 
emphasis on language seems to indicate that this 
contact with community, in order to be created, 
must be communicated. ‘‘Learning a Dead Lan- 
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guage’”’ (Green with Beasts) is a lovely state- 
ment of the sense of order implicit in language: 


There is nothing for you to say. You must 
Learn first to listen. Because it is dead 
It will not come to you of itself, nor would you 
Of yourself master it. You must therefore 
Learn to be still when it is imparted, 
And, though you may not yet understand, 

to remember. 


What you remember is saved. To understand 
The least thing fully you would have to perceive 
The whole grammar in all its accidence 

And all its system, in the perfect singleness 

Of intention it has because it is dead. 

You can learn only a part at a time. 


What you are given to remember 

Has been saved before you from death’s dullness by 
Remembering. The unique intention 

Of a language whose speech has died is order 
Incomplete only where someone has forgotten. 

You will find that that order helps you to remember. 


What you come to remember becomes yourself. 
Learning will be to cultivate the awareness 

Of that governing order, now pure of the passions 
It composed; till, seeking it in itself, 

You may find at last the passion that composed it, 
Hear it both in its speech and in yourself. 


What you remember saves you. To remember 

Is not to rehearse, but to hear what never 

Has fallen silent. So your learning is, 

From the dead, order, and what sense of yourself 
Is memorable, what passion may be heard 

When there is nothing for you to say. 


Since the poet is working towards this order 
rather than assuming it (and since it cannot be 
assumed), his poetry is fraught with the combat 
of the soul and mind with the as yet unshaped, 
uncontrolled universe. This, understandably, 
makes much of his poetry constrained, especially 
in his first volumes. But the intensity and power 
of the poetry conveys a passion for experiencing 
the world. And much of the lyricism of Merwin’s 
mature and more relaxed verse comes from his 
nature imagery, which celebrates, as a sign, the 
beauty of experience even while it includes the 
destructive. 


II. With Merwin’s attitude toward the mystery 
of the world, coupled with his belief in language 
and gesture as a means of creation and under- 
standing, it seems appropriate that he should 
have tried his hand at a bestiary. In the first 
part of his third volume, Green with Beasts, 
he gives us five such animal poems. The first 
of these, ‘‘Leviathan,’’ is one of his best poems. 
I think it illustrates well how the poet manages 
his own mythic statement as well as the control 
he has achieved at the same time that he has 
been able to relax the verse, dispensing with an 
archness of tone found in his earlier work. The 
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relentless piling of image on image, the effective 
use of alliteration, as well as the hyphenated 
compounds of the long, first periodic sentence 
capture not only the enormity and power of this 
beast of Merwin’s creation but its duplicity. The 
rhythms of the verse suggest the thrashing of the 
Leviathan and help Merwin create a startlingly 
concrete picture of a beast we’ve never seen: 


This is the black sea-brute bulling through 
wave-wrack, 
Ancient as ocean’s shifting hills, who in sea-toils 
Travelling, who furrowing the salt acres 
Heavily, his wake hoary behind him, 
Shoulders spouting, the fist of his forehead 
Over wastes gray-green crashing, among 
horses unbroken 
From bellowing fields, past bone-wreck of vessels, 
Tide-ruin, wash of lost bodies bobbing 
No longer sought for, and islands of ice gleaming, 
Who ravening the rank flood, wave-marshalling, 
Overmastering the dark sea-marches, finds home 
And harvest. Frightening to foolhardiest 
Mariners, his size were difficult to describe: 
The hulk of him is like hills heaving, 
Dark, yet as crags of drift-ice, crowns 
cracking in thunder, 
Like land’s self by night black-looming, 
surf churning and trailing 
Along his shores’ rushing, shoal-water boding 
About the dark of his jaws; and who should 
moor at his edge 
And fare on afoot would find gates of no gardens, 
But the hill of dark underfoot diving, 
Closing overhead, the cold deep, and drowning. 
He is called Leviathan, and named for rolling, 
First created he was of all creatures, 
He has held Jonah three days and nights, 
He is that curling serpent that in ocean is, 
Sea-fright he is, and the shadow under the earth. 
Days there are, nonetheless, when he lies 
Like an angel, although a lost angel 
On the waste’s unease, no eye of man moving, 
Bird hovering, fish flashing, creature whatever 
Who after him came to herit earth’s emptiness. 
Froth at flanks seething soothes to stillness, 
Waits; with one eye he watches 
Dark of night sinking last, with one eye dayrise 
As at first over foaming pastures. He makes no cry 
Though that light is a breath. The sea curling, 
Star-climbed, wind-combed, cumbered with 
itself still 
As at first it was, is the hand not yet contented 
Of the Creator. And he waits for the world to begin. 


The first sentence, which combines images of 
land and sea, farming (or peace) and war (or 
disaster), immediately indicates the universal 
scope of pre-creative energy for which this huge 
shape is the sign. And the brooding shape, both 
angel and monster, ‘‘sea-fright’’ and ‘‘shadow 
under the earth,’’ created before man, waits as 
emblem of all the possibilities, the conditions of 
the world that wait for man. 

In each of his animal poems, Merwin estab- 
lishes a similarly enclosed universe. Thus, the 
animal is caught in a moment of timelessness, 
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which implies all time. In ‘‘Blue Cockerel,’”’ the 
bird is pictured in brilliant colors that fill the 
imagination’s eye. His shout ‘‘frames all the si- 
lence.’”? After this picture is drawn of the bright 
bird framing a rich spring-to-autumn fecundity, 
Merwin speaks of the bird’s call, or prophecy: 


A cry must be painted silent: the spread red hand 
Of his comb thrown back, beak wide, 

and the one eye 
Glaring like the sun’s self (for there is no other), 
Like the sun seen small, seen rimmed in red secret, 
May be the shape of jubilation crowing, 
Or the stare and shriek of terror. 


So into the pastoral the demonic is introduced: 


And whose body 

Is this in the foreground lying twisted sideways, 
Eyes glazed, whose stiff posture would become 
The contorted dead? Though its face gleams white 
It might be the self of shadow we have not seen, 
Night who was never here, or the hour itself 
There to be sung unmoved. Surely it is 
The eye’s other center, and upon this, 
This only, the bird stares, and for this cause 
Cries, cries, and his cry crashes 
Among the branches, the blades of great leaves 
Looming like towers, the fruits and petals, green 
Thickets of light deeper than shadows, 

the moon-white 
Ears of that body lying, and makes 
And lends echo and moment to all that green 
Watery silence. But does he scream 
In joy unfading that now no dark is, 
Or what wakening does he herald with all terror? 


I take this to mean that in the most harmonious 
moment there is the possible intrusion of terror 
and death. Just as the world of spring and morn- 
ing is green with possibility, so the shadows and 
night are ‘‘green with beasts.’”’ The line that 
gives the title to this book comes from the poem 
on horses, where a pastoral scene of two tethered 
horses is interrupted abruptly: 


The haze of summer 
Blows south over the garden terraces, 
Vague through the afternoon, remembering rain; 
But in the night green with beasts as April 
with grass 
Orion would hunt high from southward, over the hill, 
And the blood of beasts herald morning. 


Now the horses, descendants of the beasts of the 
dawn countries, are remembered in their his- 
torical role as companions to battle and destruc- 
tion. 

The world, then, constantly holds these polar 
possibilities, and if the demonic most frequently 
breaks forth in Merwin’s poems, it is, one would 
think, because evil rather than good is always 
the aspect of experience that seems to require 
explanation and ordering. Perhaps evil is the 
wrong word to use. It is, rather, the mystery of 
the truth that each act may engender its de- 
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struction and that destruction accompanies cre- 
ation, which seems to be Merwin’s point. The 
mystery is an essential part of experience. Ex- 
pression of it is necessary, for even if this does 
not reduce the mystery, the recognition makes 
it less terrifying. Certainly the mysterious or 
unpredictable part of experience is not avoided. 
Thus in ‘‘Fog”’ (Green with Beasts) Merwin seems 
to be saying that this aspect of experience is to 
be met, if one wants to live: 


Ships were not shaped for haven but if we were 
There will be time for it yet. Let us turn head, 
Out oars, and pull for the open. Make we 
For mid-sea, where the winds are and stars too. 
There will be wrung weathers, sea-shakings, calms, 
Weariness, the giant water that rolls over our fathers, 
And hungers hard to endure. But whether 

we float long 
Or founder soon, we cannot be saved here. 


So in another sea poem, ‘“‘Cape Dread’”’ (The 
Drunk in the Furnace), 


Three ships we lost 
And many of their men there, and only we 
Because we were driven far to port, almost 
To the drag of the cliff’s foot, and made in 
Through the very spray, found the channel. 


Through this danger, surviving because accident- 
ally they were so close to it, the mariners find 
a cove where there is sweet water and fruit. 

The sea is a perfect symbol for Merwin. Even 
the bestiary is heavily dependent on sea imag- 
ery, and it is hardly surprising to find that a 
good number of his poems are sea poems. Tra- 
ditionally a symbol of creativity and fecundity, 
and continually beguiling in its restless state of 
change, the sea serves to describe the double- 
edged reality Merwin wants to capture. The sea, 
as a life-providing element, has always bewitched 
men in its duplicity, for its treachery is as great 
as its good, and is as unexpected as it is unknow- 
able. 


But this primary condition can be found on 
land as well. Merwin’s conception of experience 
is expressed succinctly in this four line poem 
called ‘‘In Stony Country’? (The Drunk in the 
Furnace): 


Somewhere else than these bare uplands dig wells, 
Expect flowers, listen to sheep bells. 

Wind; no welcome; and nowhere else 

Pillows like these stones for dreaming of angels. 


Unfertile territory is the best for contemplation: 
use in disuse. 

Merwin’s most forceful statement of the idea 
of experiencing all aspects of life is a Dionysian 
poem, ‘‘The Drunk in the Furnace.’ Here he 
comments tersely on those who, shocked at the 
irrational aspect of life, are powerless in pre- 
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venting its appearance or appeal. In this poem, 
the dark, eruptive elements are pictured as the 
town’s derelict, an unwanted, uncouth stranger. 
Ironically he appears in the midst of the towns- 
men’s own rubble, out of the odds and ends of 
their lives which they had discarded, hoping to 
forget. Pictures of this rubble heap and of the 
alarming appearance of the drunk are captured 
with vivid intensity. I quote the whole of the 
poem as a fine example of Merwin’s ability to 
empower colloquial diction with mythic scope: 
For a good decade 

The furnace stood in the naked gulley, fireless 

And vacant as any hat. Then when it was 

No more to them than a hulking black fossil 

To erode unnoticed with the rest of the junk-hill 


By the poisonous creek, and rapidly to be added 
To their ignorance, 


They were afterwards astonished 
To confirm, one morning, a twist of smoke 
like a pale 
Resurrection, staggering out of its chewed hole, 
And to remark then other tokens that someone, 
Cosily bolted behind the eye-holed iron 
Door of the drafty burner, had there established 
His bad castle. 


Where he gets his spirits 
It’s a mystery. But the stuff keeps him musical: 
Hammer-and-anvilling with poker and bottle 
To his jugged bellowings, till the last groaning clang 
As he collapses onto the rioting 
Springs of a litter of car-seats ranged on the grates, 
To sleep like an iron pig. 


In their tar-paper church 
On a text about stoke-holes that are sated never 
Their Reverend lingers. They nod and hate 
trespassers. 
When the furnace wakes, though, all afternoon 
Their witless offspring flock like piped rats 
to its siren 
Crescendo, and agape on the crumbling ridge 
Stand in a row and learn. 


Elsewhere Merwin comments on the destructive- 
creative aspects of fire, and here it issues from 
a wasteland. But with the words ‘‘gulley,”’ ‘‘resur- 
rection,’’ and ‘‘mystery,’’ and the pun on 
‘‘springs,’’ he converts the town dump, a natural 
wasteland, into a symbolic underworld. First of 
all, the city dump, because of the fire issuing 
from it, is analogous to the Hebrew city dump, 
Gehenna, which came to symbolize a sort of 
hell. The words ‘‘mystery’’ and ‘‘resurrection,”’ 
along with the fact that this denizen of the city 
dump is singing, point to the identification of the 
drunk with Dionysus, the mystery cult god, who 
is resurrected in the spring during festivals of 
fertility, wine and song. Inveighed against by 
the order-bound righteous religionists, this drunk, 
half Dionysus, half pied-piper, is teacher to the 
innocent. (It seems to me that the obvious com- 
bination of myths here, exemplified in ‘‘Canso”’ 
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and ‘‘East of the Sun and West of the Moon” 
discussed above, show that Merwin’s intention 
is to explore the common ground of all myths 
and not to give weight to the particular truth of 
a single tradition.) The children, warned to stay 
away from the drunk, find his song irresistible. 
Not only is it useless to turn one’s back on the 
irrational, but it will mean rejection of the world’s 
creative urge. Although the diction and locale 
are contemporary, the allusion to Dionysus shows 
us that the circumstances are as universal as 
human experience itself. 

The universe, then, is to be embraced in all 
aspects and the only fear is of the negative 
aspect, the desert of non-experience. The only 
kind of hell that Merwin envisions seems to be 
the condition of nothingness. In an animal poem, 
‘‘Dog’”’ (Green with Beasts), Merwin pictures the 
dog lying idly in a vacant, hot day. He seems as 
impotent as the dust of the day until, 


But wrong: 
Look again: it is through you 
That he looks, and the danger of his eyes 
Is that in them you are not there. 


This Cerberus guards a Hades that is an ob- 
livion and a vacancy. 


III. The counterpart of this impulse to embrace 
all experience is the realization of the depths 
of that experience and the necessity to make 
some sense of it. This, of course, is the necessity 
of myth-making and the necessity for belief. Here 
again, Merwin never stresses any particular be- 
lief. He does not become the preacher, dogmati- 
cally espousing a system. More frequently his sub- 
ject is the foolishness of disbelief in the realm 
of experience beyond the empirical (‘‘No One,” 
Green with Beasts): 


Who would it surprise 
If (after the flash, hush, rush, 
Thump and crumpling) when the wind of prophecy 
Lifts its pitch, and over the drifting ash 
At last the trump splits the sky, 
No One should arise? 


The language of the poem stresses the ambiguity 
of a belief, half believed, since the ‘‘No One”’ is 
Someone, ‘“‘before ourselves whom we had con- 
sidered /And (after ourselves) had loved/Constant- 
ly and well.’ Still the surprise, ambiguously 
might be ours or His. 

In a trenchantly ironic poem, ‘‘The Mountain” 
(Green with Beasts), Merwin explores the atti- 
tude of the hill creatures who inhabit it: 

Of course to each of us 
Privately, its chief difference from its peers 


Rests not even in its centrality, but its 
Strangeness composed of our own intimacy 
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With a part of it, our necessary 
Ignorance of its limits, and diurnal pretense 
That what we see of it is all. 


The tone of the poem is the calm, objective voice 
of the historian or social scientist, which is 
ironically undercut with statements about the 
mystery of the mountain’s essential nature: 


At a relatively slight distance 
Above us, apparently the whole aspect and 
condition 
Of the mountain changes completely; there is 
ceaseless wind 
With a noise like thunder and the beating of wings. 


The disappearance of those who have sought the 
higher reaches of the mountain, the loss of our 
language of those who returned, the myths that 
have evolved about the mountain are told in the 
jargon of that scientific observer. Then, in con- 
clusion, the speaker says: 
Shadows 

Are not without substance, remind and predict; 

And we know we live between greater commotions 

Than any we can describe. But, most important: 

Since this, though we know so little of it, is 

All we know, is it not whatever it makes us 

Believe of it — even the old woman 

Who laughs, pointing, and says that the 

clouds across 

Its face are wings of seraphim? Even the young 

Man who, standing on it, declares it is not 

There at all. He stands with one leg habitually 

Bent, to keep from falling, as though he had grown 

That way, as is said of certain hill creatures. 


Merwin doesn’t tell us what the mountain is; 
none of the attitudes expressed in the poem, 
whether the mythology of mountain kings or sci- 
entific observation, is sufficient. What is stressed 
is the essential mystery and, as these final lines 
indicate, that any vision one might hold of the 
mountain has a reality. It is an image cast by the 
mountain which provides a meaning for the life 
of the hill people. Even those who disbelieve live 
as though they believe. 

Just as our lives must be lived by the signs 
of the mystery by which we are surrounded, so, 
it would seem, there is a possibility that man 
himself lives in a design, though his life seem 
without reference to any pattern. In the last 
poem of his bestiary, ‘‘White Goat, White Ram,” 
Merwin explicitly states his concept of signs. 
First he describes the goat leading her contented 
animal existence. ‘‘So broadly is she blind/Who 
has no names to see with: over her shoulder/She 
sees not summer, not the idea of summer,/But 
green meanings.”’ But her inability to put names 
to things does not deny their being. So, too, the 
ram, separated from the goat by a road, lives 
his existence by habit in an unquestioning way. 
And it is because of their condition that we hu- 
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man beings have taken them as signs of in- 
nocence: 


They are white, these two 
As we should say those are white who remember 
nothing, 
And we for our uses call that innocence, 
So that our gracelessness may have the back 
of a goat 
To ride away upon... 


There is no need 
Even that they should be gentle, for us to use them 
To signify gentleness, for us to lift them as a sign 
Invoking gentleness, conjuring by their shapes 
The shape of our desire, which without them 
would remain 
Without a form and nameless 


Then the poet likens us all to the goats, acting 
in a dumbness: 


For our uses 
Also are a dumbness, a mystery, 
Which like a habit stretches ahead of us 
And was here before us; so, again, we use these 
To designate what was before us, since we cannot 
See it in itself, for who can recognize 
And call by true names, familiarly, the place 
Where before this he was, though for nine months 
Or the world’s full age he housed there? 


Still, we are different from the animals, because 
the road to them is less than a road, since they 
cannot have a concept ‘‘road’’: 


For a mystery 
Is that for which we have not yet received 
Or made the name, the terms, that may enclose 
And call it. 


But this is only a matter of degree; as the road 
is a mystery because they cannot name it, so 
too is the ‘‘path’’ we walk on a mystery. And it 
is the use we make of them, not the animals 
as animals, which is the sign of our dumbness. 
The gesture of sacrifice is what we know of in- 
nocence. And as we are above the animals, so, 
above us, 


There are the angels. We are dumb before them, 
and move 
In a different mystery; but may there be 
Another road we do not see as a road: 
straight, narrow, 
Or broad or the sector of a circle, or perhaps 
All these, where without knowing it we stand 
On one side or another? I have known such a way 
But at moments only, and when it seemed 
I was driven 
Along it, and along no other that my preference 
Or kind had made. And of these others above us 
We know only the whisper of an elusive sense, 
Infrequent meanings and shadows, analogies 
With light and the beating of wings. Yet now, 
perhaps only 
A few feet away in the shaking leaves they wait 
Beyond our words, beyond earthquake, 
whirlwind, fire, 
And all the uncovenanted terror of becoming, 
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And beyond the small voice. Oh we cannot know 
and we are not 
What we signify, but in what sign 
May we be innocent, for out of our dumbness 
We would speak for them, give speech 
to the mute tongues 
Of angels. Listen: more than the sea’s thunder 
Foregathers in the grey cliffs; the roots of our hair 
Stir like the leaves of the holly bush where now 
Not games the wind ponders, but impatient 
Glories, fire: and we go stricken suddenly 
Humble, and the covering of our feet 
Offends, for the ground where we find we stand 


is holy. 
This poem is complex, with an- extraordinary 
balance between guilt and determinism. There is 
guilt towards the animals used for our purposes 
as well as the incompleteness of our innocence. 
We may not be any more innocent than the goat 
chosen to signify our unclear notion of innocence. 
But, by the analogy Merwin draws, we may be 
victims of the same kind of capriciousness, chosen 
as a sign for something greater than ourselves. 

Merwin’s concept of signs is important in main- 
taining that the essence of mystery cannot be 
reduced, but that the sign, the gesture, the naming 
of that mystery is an essential part of human 
experience. Despite the Christian symbolism, he 
preserves a kind of agnosticism concerning the 
central mystery of our condition. In this way 
the poet avoids the limitation of personal solution. 
In our age, especially, where traditional beliefs 
have long wavered and cross-cultural pictures of 
the universe are presented as though with equal 
validity, the problem of belief remains universal, 
but the statement of any one, doctrinaire faith 
seems to be personal. Thus, in concentrating on 
the conditions that necessitate belief, Merwin 
avoids the personal and maintains his grasp on 
a universal problem, one which is most pertinent 
for our contemporary world. 

There is a certain comfort, too, that Merwin 
seems to derive from affirming the mystery of 
the universe and giving his signs for it, although 
he realizes they may be partial. Although the 
ease of his later poetry may be accounted for by 
the general trend of contemporary verse, or the 
maturity of the poet, I feel that it is in part due 
to a reconciliation to partial ‘‘dumbness.’’ The 
spirit that I am trying to describe is exemplified 
in a poem, “To Dido,” in which he dedicates 


the volume Green With Beasts: 


With dumb belongings there can be 
The gesture that bestows, for its own reasons; 
Its mumbled inadequacy reminds us always 
In this world how little can be communicated. 
And for these, they too are only tokens 
Of what there is no word for: their worth 
Is a breath or nothing, and the spirit 

who can convey? 
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I have doubts whether such things can be dedicated. 

They themselves determine whose they are, 

Announcing unbidden their conception 

In a still place of perpetual surprise. 

Can one offer things that know their own way 

And will not be denied? These were bodied forth, 

In the country of your love: what other 

Landscapes they may name, from that place 

Is their language. In the cadences of that tongue 

They learned what they are. How more can I 
make them yours? 


Admittedly the circumstances of this poem are 
unique, yet I feel it addresses itself to the central 
question of creativity, knowledge, and the power 
of language. 

It seems to me also that something of the 
same spirit may be observed in Merwin’s few 
poems about individuals. An uncle, a grand- 
father, a grandmother —each one seems boldly 
etched in heroic proportions, because they lived 
by a single idea, unquestioning, and to the point 
where their bodies and gestures incorporate that 
idea. Again, they are not heroic because of the 
intrinsic nature of the ideas which motivate them. 
Somehow they are bizarre and gothic, as though 
they were second cousins to Sherwood Ander- 
son’s grotesques, or, perhaps more accurately, 
like the figures in Grant Wood’s American Gothic. 
It is, rather, their intensity which gives them 
their stature. 

All that I have said here about Merwin’s use 
of myth would not, in itself, make him the kind 
of young poet who captures our attention and 
praise. Were it not for his skill in infusing what I 
have given here in abstraction with fresh, imagi- 
native pictures and an emotional quality, both 
gripping and restrained, he would remain an 
interesting ‘‘thinker,’’ but he would not be a poet. 
However, this underlying ‘‘system”’ gives Merwin 
certain advantages which add a unique excite- 
ment to his poetry. In dealing with words and 
what they can and cannot do for us, he has the 
immediate advantage of a subject ideally suited 
to his medium, like a sculptor working with mar- 
ble who wants to portray strength. In reading 
Merwin’s poetry, we are immediately involved 
in the process of poetry as well as with the 
finished product. For as he evolves his myths, the 
reader becomes involved in the myth-making 
process which is closely related in impulse or mo- 
tivation to the poetic process itself. Finally, as I 
have suggested earlier, this traditional alliance 
between myth and poetry gives Merwin perspec- 
tive and scope which allows him to write pertin- 
ently about the contemporary world without suc- 
cumbing to the fallacy of assuming that his 


problems are unique. 
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THE WRITER AS TEACHER: 


Problems of Role and Function 


I 


Tue main movement of creative writers into 
the colleges and universities began at the close 
of World War II. Prior to this, English depart- 
ments had writers on their staffs occasionally, 
but these appointments were usually temporary 
lectureships given to writers who had gained 
critical stature and, often, popular acclaim. There 
had also been those who dabbled in writing, and 
some who had left teaching as soon as they be- 
came successful enough to support themselves by 
writing. It was Great Britain, rather than Amer- 
ica, which had a tradition of writer-teachers. 

Art and music departments in this country had 
before included creative people, art particularly, 
as colleges and universities added within their 
curricula material that had been dealt with main- 
ly in specialized academies. Underlying the move- 
ment of creative people into the college teaching 
profession was the broadening of the college cur- 
riculum, the inclusion of courses such as creative 
writing, composing, and the various do-it-your- 
self courses in the arts. 

World War II brought the GI Bill and free edu- 
cation for veterans. The lot of the writer during 
the depression had been a difficult one, and, in the 
post-war boom of rising publishing and living 
costs, the writer seemed to be no better off than 
before. Publishing outlets did not give much op- 
portunity to young writers and there was the 
necessity of making a living. Besides this, the 
‘new”’ literature of post-Eliot-Joyce seemed to 
demand an educated reader. It seemed reason- 
able to assume that to write it one had to be 
educated also. 


Educational possibilities after the war were 
greater than ever before, at least from the eco- 
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nomic standpoint. The young writer or writer- 
to-be also had the chance to go to school with 
people like himself, people with like interests and 
the common background of military service and 
the war. Everything came together at one time. 
Men who had completed college went into grad- 
uate programs and others began their schooling. 
The future looked bright: increasing enrollments, 
the pleasant atmosphere of the college campus 
(which many had grown used to during post-war 
schooling), the quiet prestige of the professor’s 
life, and time to write amid a cultivated audi- 
ence. Academia beckoned. 

It was probably the lack of advanced degrees 
that had kept the writer from teaching on a 
large scale earlier. There had always been the 
possibility of grammar and high school teaching, 
but neither attracted the writer since heavy work 
loads and the necessity of state certification were 
obvious deterrents. The college offered much 
shorter working hours and a way to avoid contact 
with professional teacher education. The GI Bill 
made advanced study possible, and the first group 
of writers went out and sold themselves as aca- 
demic personalities, with the added advantage of 
being writers, fledgling or established. 

They went first to the universities. These, not 
the colleges, had conferred the advanced degrees 
and were known quantities. They had smaller 
teaching loads, and, in most cases, higher pay. 
They were usually cosmopolitan; at the least 
they were large enough to ensure some sort of 
environment conducive to writing, finding friends, 
and anonymity. They also had large libraries, 
and, although this was not necessarily noted at 
the time, the power to confer further advanced 
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degrees. There was reasonable security, even at 
the schools which demanded publication (usu- 
ally scholarly); teaching was pleasant; and, by 
1950, many of the country’s young and middle- 
aged writers were committed to academic life. 

One clarification is necessary before the re- 
mainder of this brief history-is completed. The 
broad movement of the creative writer into teach- 
ing is the present concern. While successful 
writers had had academic careers before World 
War II, the twenties and thirties were the time 
of the ‘‘odd-job’’ writer, the man who did any 
number of things to support himself until he suc- 
ceeded as a writer. America has never (until 
the proliferation of foundations) had much of a 
patronage system for writers, and the college 
gradually came to fill that role. The popular view 
of the newspaper reporter who was also a novel- 
ist has been supplanted by the newer picture of 
the English teacher who is also a novelist. One 
other point is noteworthy here: while no statistics 
are available to support this observation, the ma- 
jority of creative writers who have embraced 
teaching seem to be poets. Perhaps the conclusion 
can be drawn from this that the smaller the 
choice of self-support from writing, the greater 
the pull of teaching. 


At the present time the attraction of college 
teaching for the young writer seems to be greater 
than ever, despite the problems to be discussed 
in the next section of this paper and the rise of 
the ‘‘beats,’’ writers who are certainly not aca- 
demic and yet are writing and publishing. Un- 
doubtedly the increase of college creative writing 
programs (taught, in many cases, by writer- 
teachers) is causing much of this interest, and 
now there no longer needs to be a GI Bill to 
create impetus. 

‘The drawing power of college training lies in 
the safe sinecure, and the ‘‘draw’’ is continuing. 
Almost every college age creative writer mulls 
over the possibility of teaching as a vocation, and 
the reasoning is that teaching offers the only 
workable compromise for the support of young 
writers. The view is still prevalent that it offers 
time, some money, and a good intellectual situ- 
ation, and that the rigors (sometimes painful) of 
graduate school are worth-while considering what 
is to be gained and the alternatives. 


II 


There is a problem inherent in the job of the 
college English teacher that every beginner in 
the trade faces. The English department has on 
its hands a do-it-yourself course called Freshman 
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English that has vague (and varied) aims and is 
more a service for the college community than 
an area of college ‘‘learning.’’ The college Eng- 
lish teacher, having emerged from graduate 
school as scholar and sometime-critic, suddenly 
comes squarely up against a question of his role 
and his function: he is expected to teach some- 
thing called ‘‘composition,’’ a subject he may not 
be suited for, trained for, or at all interested in. 
In many cases, he is not at all sure that ‘‘compo- 
sition” can be taught, although he usually feels 
that it is learned. 


The foregoing point is introduced to show that 
the problem of role-function-identity within the 
English teacher’s work is not restricted to the 
writer-teacher. The English teacher may be com- 
mitted to lterature, the study of it, the pursuit 
of truth through it, and yet be caught in a teaching 
situation that has little or nothing to do with that 
commitment. In many schools the problem is 
solved by patience, scholarly production, and pro- 
motion, after which the teacher is allowed to 
practice within his sphere of investigation and 
knowledge. 

The writer-teacher has a different problem 
within the same context. His commitment is to 
creation, and not to teaching, i.e., he is a writer; 
he works as a teacher. It may well be that he is 
better suited than the literary scholar for teach- 
ing freshman composition (although I doubt this), 
but he is probably not as well suited for the 
pursuit of knowledge and the revealing of it to 
students as the literary scholar. This is apart, 
momentarily, from the academic requirements 
for teaching positions. I am speaking of his psy- 
chological state, if you will; the internal state 
which bears upon how (and how well) he does 
the job for which he is hired. 

He can, in theory, make a living teaching, have 
a pleasant context in which to live his social, 
mental, and artistic lives, and write. In practice, 
however, the questions of commitment, role, stat- 
us, time-availability, and the rest, are enough to 
cast doubt upon whether it is possible to be a 
teacher-writer and not fail at one or both. 


The question of his basic commitment and the 
bearing this has upon his position and status in 
the academic community is, to my mind, the most 
important problem. Underlying this is my ro- 
mantic belief that a commitment to writing is 
total if it is a commitment at all. Other commit- 
ments are not possible except, perhaps, in a sec- 
ondary sense. Thus, if one is really a writer, he 
is a writer to the exclusion of everything else. 
This is theory, of course, and the artist with the 
most thorough-going commitment will still find 
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it necessary and possible to go to the bathroom, 
read books, and even, perhaps, teach. 

Yet teaching, too, calls for commitment, and 
teaching is a job of enough magnitude and im- 
portance, is a high enough calling, not to be 
relegated to the level ‘of secondary and very 
likely superficial commitment. While it is unfair to 
suggest that writers might intentionally put their 
duties in second place, nevertheless it is unlikely 
that the writer-teacher will be wholly successful 
in his dual role. One or both aspects of his role 
will suffer, and, if the total commitment to writ- 
ing is present, it will be his teaching that will be 
the poorer for what he has attempted to do. 


The writer within the college is seen as a mem- 
ber of the college family, no matter how great 
his sense of alienation may be and no matter 
how much his colleagues and the college adminis- 
tration view him as being ‘‘different.’’ His job 
of teaching causes him to be viewed as a teach- 
er, a representative of the college and the col- 
lege’s views, and a man in a society of like men. 
When he writes he is responsible for what he 
says, of course, but is he responsible as a teacher 
as well as a writer? Generally, yes. He must 
write (at least, publish) with his teaching (public) 
position in mind or risk grave consequences. In 
our time, the emphasis in censorship has been 
placed on obscenity and pornography. The writ- 
er-teacher uses a four letter word or a sensual 
scene to his peril. Parents of children in his 
charge, college trustees, administrators, and, of- 
ten, colleagues become uneasy and wary. How to 
deal with a man who holds these views, or, at 
least, writes these things? Is he desirable, dan- 
gerous, what? Certainly this kind of situation 
cannot be a happy one, for the writer-teacher or 
the work he produces. 


Ill 


Mr. Samuel Moon, a teacher of creative writ- 
ing at Knox College, has said that the brief 
honeymoon of the writer and the college is over. 
The writer will be academic or else. Perhaps this 
is as it should be; the experiment of mixing two 
disparate elements did not succeed to anyone’s 
satisfaction, so that, one way or another, there 
will no longer be a mixture. In this view, the 
writer will either cease to be a writer as de- 
fined in Section II or he will leave the academic 
environment and find some other way to support 
himself. 

Yet, with all the difficulties, there still re- 
mains the notion that the writer who supports 
himself by teaching is in a good position now 
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that patronage (and there were as many diffi- 
culties connected with it probably) has disap- 
peared. The illusions that moved the writer into 
the college are almost as glittering now as they 
once were: the safe sinecure, the fertile context, 
the gentle, genteel society. What kind of answer 
is there? 

First, with the illusions safely disposed of, the 
academic world can be an answer for the writer’s 
problem, but not necessarily a good one. This — 
may mean only that there are no good answers 
to his question of how to support himself and 
live a decent life. A man of purpose and energy 
may attempt to sustain all the roles necessary 
to his success as a writer-teacher, using the usu- — 
al weapons of irony and ego to sustain him and ~ 
getting his sleep whenever he can. The influx 
of writers into education is not slowing up; the 
younger people may understand the problems 
and be able to deal with them. 

However, there is a half-way answer to the 
problems raised in this paper, and the answer 
is the same one given to the scholar who hopes 
to produce something. It is simply that the uni- 
versity is probably a better place to write and 
teach than a college, and the writer would do 
well to consider this half-answer. 

The problem of scholarly production as a job 
requirement is tapering off at the universities, 


‘and, besides, many places now will consider the 


publication of creative work as an alternative 
to scholarship. The writer is beginning to receive 
some of the consideration given to his brother 
creators, the musician, the painter, the sculptor. 
The Ph.D. requirement is also becoming less of 
a factor, and, while this may be detrimental to 
education, it will work in the writer’s favor. More- 
over, teaching loads at the university are usually 
lower than in a college and often do not involve 
the teaching of composition to freshmen, a job 
that can be done only by having students write 
and by criticizing the results. Last, the faculty 
member of a university is dispensable, has more 
anonymity than in a small institution, and has a 
greater chance to find a social niche acceptable 
to him. 

But this is a half-answer. Still unresolved, and 
perhaps unanswerable, is the question of duality, 
and the university poses it as surely as the col- 
lege does. The writer-teacher is here, but I am 
not sure that he is here to stay. 

The scholar-teacher might appear to be in the 
same dilemma with the same potential result, 
but he at least has a long tradition of scholar- 
teachers to sustain him in his attempt to do two 
difficult things well. And he is also sustained, 
either directly or obliquely, by his colleagues who 
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are teacher-scholars or, at least, have been 
trained as scholars and understand (and probably 
sympathize with) the scholarly process and the 
nature of the teacher-scholar’s dilemma. 

The writer-teacher has no such built-in rela- 
tionship with his colleagues in the academic com- 
munity. He is still a new bird, and one hard to 
classify. While it is unlikely that these colleagues, 
even remembering Shelley and others, will expect 
him either suddenly to disappear with a faculty 
wife or to be particularly observant of conven- 
tions, still he is different. From this ‘‘different’’ 
person’s point of view, the college faculty may 
seem to be unsympathetic with both his work 
and his problems, and may seem to accentuate 
his sense of difference. It is from this unresolv- 
able sense of difference that so many other as- 
pects of the writer-teacher problem arise. Often 
open enmity results with the writer looked upon 
as ‘“‘difficult,’’ ‘‘undisciplined,’’ or merely aso- 
cial, meaning that he is outside the society of 
the academic. Often he is, perhaps because this 
placement gives a definite role, however diffi- 
cult, for him to play. Not being within the safe 
limits of the academic, he ranges outside, alien- 
ated and critical, obliquely attacking his academ- 
ic partners with 


I’d rather learn from one bird how to sing 
than teach ten thousand stars how not to dance. 


He is often outside in a different sense. In 
many cases his training and orientation are dif- 
ferent, and these real differences become im- 
portant. A few examples will suggest the scope 
of these differences. 

In many cases the writer-teacher does not have 
the Ph.D. requisite to most other college teach- 
ers, and has little inclination and no intention 
to procure one. Even if the college administra- 
tion does not care, sets up a special category for 
him (as has been done often for the teacher of 
painting and sculpture because a Ph.D. is ex- 
tremely difficult to procure in these arts and is 
‘of questionable value to the teacher), he has 
been made different and is a special case, whether 
his colleagues are bothered by that fact or not. 

The Ph.D. causes other distinctions. The writer 
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can feel with some justification that graduate 
work beyond the minimum to testify to his in- 
tellectual competence is worthless to him as a 
writer and has little bearing on his ability to 
teach. The verifications of this view in an aca- 
demic community are obvious. 

And the writer-teacher is a member of an 
English department. Its members are his close 
colleagues and a possible source of nurture and 
appreciation of his work and his commitment. 
But the writer finds himself surrounded by crit- 
ics, his natural enemies. They read differently 
and read different books, in many cases spend- 
ing their time in the analysis necessary for the 
teaching of literature. For them, as in anything 
taught, literature must be codified and fixed, 
‘“‘dead.”’ Here there is a wide gulf between ori- 
entations, and the gulf may not be bridgeable. 

There are two major difficulties I see for the 
writer-teacher. The first is of lesser importance, 
in my view, although many critics have viewed 
with alarm and issued black predictions. This 
is that the academic environment, artificial, in- 
tellectual, ornamental, causes the writer to be- 
come cerebral rather than visceral in his work; 
gives him a false set of values and a false idea 
of audience. The writer, academically oriented 
and surrounded, will cease producing ‘‘art’’ and 
begin producing special, art-like work for the de- 
light and amazement of people like his colleagues. 
One of the justifications for the point of view has 
been to point to the obscurity and difficulty of 
modern poetry and the increasing use of symbol 
and metaphor, and the decreasing use of normal 
narrative devices. These tendencies were pres- 
ent, however, before the movement of the writer 
into the university environment, and the academic 
contact can hardly be blamed for them. It is pos- 
sible, however, that this academic contact could 
accelerate the process and help to create more 
rapidly a passionless, abstract, and empty liter- 
ature. 

The second of the two problems, already dis- 
cussed, is of considerably greater importance. It 
is the question of local censorship as it may oper- 
ate upon the writer-teacher in an academic en- 
vironment. 
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